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THE CULTURE AND PREPARATION OF TEA. 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 

Tue curious engraving we give this week requires a! 
longer explanation than we have room for, and we refer our 
readers to the article “ Tea,” in the Encyclopedias. After | 
such perusal, this plate will be most interesting. 


THE TRAVELLER IN MEXICO. 
« Even the dead leaf [ hold in my hand is rich in wonders, and will | 


amply repay you for its diligent examination.”’—Vide “ The Clergy- 
man’s Discourse in the Woods.” | 


A GENTLEMAN, whom we will call Mr. O., went to Mexi- | 
. = } 
co, travelled in that country, and returned to New. York. 


At a party, he was accosted by several individuals, who | 


made inquiries as to what he had seen and learned in his || 


travels; and it is our purpose to show, how good a use he 


able curiosity of his friends. | 

First of all, a gentleman in active business accosted him. 

“ T have thought for some time,” said he, ‘* of attempting 
to establish in Mexico a certain manufactory. If I do this, 
I shall want large quantities of turpentine. I shall feel 
much obliged if you can tell me, whether the pine tree | 

© grows in any abundance in the country, and if so, in the 
neighbourhood of what cities is it mest plentiful ?” 
“T cannot say,” replied Mr. O., “that in my journey I 
took much notice of trees. There are trees in Mexico, 
certainly—pretty tall ones, too; but what the kinds are, I 
really cannot tell. I recollect, however, in our long jour- 
ney from Vera Cruz to Mexico, (some three hundred miles, 
I should think, for. it took us four days to get through it,) 
Isay, I recollect hearing the passengers remark, as we 
But 
the pines appeared to me of no earthly value, for we have 
plenty of pine barrens at home. Yet I did think it a little 
singular, that the pine should be plentiful in a southern 
country, as I had been under the impression, that it grows 
and thrives chiefly in northern latitudes.” 

“The pine, my dear sir,” replied the manufacturer, 
“being adapted to temperate climates, may be reasonably 


passed along the road, ‘ what immense pine forests !” 


looked for in the mountainous parts even of tropical coun- 
tries, if the elevation is such as-to produce the temperature 
best adapted to its constitution.” 

The manufacturer forthwith informed his partner, that || 
he had been trying to learn something from Mr. O. “ But 
unhappily,” said he, ** Mr. O. appears to have passed 
through that fine country with his eyes shut.” 

Next came a gentleman, interested in scientific inquiries. | 
He was always glad of an opportunity to obtain informa- 
tion direct from parties who could speak from their own 
personal knowledge. He made a simple inquiry to begin 
with, ‘ Mr. O.,” said he, ‘* I have heard it assserted, that 
wild horses, and wild cattle, are of a smaller size than our 
domestic animals; and that the tame horse, like the civil- 
ized man, has, in reality, greater strength and power of 
endurance than his brethren who roam free over he wilds 
ofnature. What is your opinion, after seeing these ani- 
mals in their state of nature in Mexico 2” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. O., ‘* you have asked me a 
hard question. To tell you the truth, I went right on my 





|famous dust they kicked up. 


| named, lying among the remote hills. 
‘about it. 


|| setting out to work a quicksilver-mine. 


journey, and did not stop tolook at wild beasts. I remem. 
ber well, that we travelled the first part of the journey by 
mules, because, it was said, that the sandy and hilly nature 
of the road made it too severe for horses. I observed, too, 
that a large proportion of the population were on horse. 
back. The way in which they cut wild beef up into lung 
strips, and dry it in the sun, ‘is a caution!’ ‘Your men. 
tion of wild animals, however, reminds me of a circum- 
stance that occurred on our journey. A number of us 
stood on a lofty hill-side, and we looked over an extensive 
plain far below us, on some sunshiny hills in the distance. 


iI recollect seeing on this plain vast herds of some wild 


animals or other, scampering away most furiously, and a 
What these animals might 
be, I cannot tell. Several of the company told some en- 
tertaining stories about the lasso, and about stampeds, 


| which I have now forgotten.” 
had made of his eyes, and how well he satisfied the reason- || 


The scientific gentleman made a polite acknowledgment 
for all this information, but he could not help thinking, in 
his own mind, that Mr. O.’s forte did not lie in animated 
nature. All that he was able distinctly to tell, amounted 
to this: He had seen the mules that drew the carriage 
he travelled in—and many people in Mexico ride on horse- 
back. However, our scientific friend determined to try 


him on another tack. 


“ There are mines of the precious metals in Mexico 2?” 
said he, in a half-inquiring tone. ‘So I have heard,” said 
Mr.O. This reply was rather alarming, but the gentle- 
man continued. “I am anxious to know, whether the 
mines are usually worked with a horizontal shaft, or a per- 
pendicular one ; whether the miners delve at once into the 
hill-side, or whether they go down to great depths, as we 
hear that the English coal-miners do. This inqury seems 
to me important, in regard to the health of the workmen. 
And, by-the-by, did you learn, whether the workmen in 
quicksilver-mines are really affected with those awful dis- 
eases we read and hear of, as consequences of their em- 
ployment ?” 

“To the best of my recollection,” said Mr. O., “I did 
not see a mine of any description during my journeyings 
in Mexico. When we stood on the hill-side, looking into 


the far distance, as I told you a minute or two since, some 


of the party pointed to a certain mining district, which they 
The name I cannot 
recall, and do not think anything of consequence was said 
When I was in the city of Mexico, a gentleman 
I was acquainted with was about to join a party who were 
If I had given the 
subject a thought, I might, to be sure, have learned from 
some of these gentlemen, every particular connected with 
the getting of quicksilver. But I allowed the matter to 
pass, as one of those ordinary things that do not require 
any special attention.” 

So the man of science was utterly foiled. He could 
learn nothing definite from Mr. O., and turned away with 
a feeling of regret, that any intelligent being should make 
so imperfect a use of the opportunities of observation that 
fell in his way. 

Mr. O. next falls into conversation with a very affable, 
interesting lady, Suppose, for once, we forget our good 
manners, and listen to what the lady is saying. 
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* Well, ae you iene, I went to the millinew to to buy | a | neta to heats tenutid ieks, end Mr. 0. has vesiled, by 


bird of Paradise for my hat; I thought the price she asked || 
was outrageous, but she said, 
deal more, for it was the finest bird in a whole case that 
came direct from Brazil. Don’t you think now, Mr. O., 
that these birds might be obtained in Mexico, and then, as 
Mexico is nearer, they would, of course, be less expensive. 
In fact, I fear they will go quite out of date, if they cannot || 
be made more reasonable. Some ladies pretend they do || i} 
not like the idea of wearing a dead bird in their head-dress. | 

Nonsense! ’tis the price that frightens them.” The affa-|! 
ble lady .pauses a moment, but pursues her inquiries. | 
“The other evening, a party of us went to the National 
Academy of Design ; 


| 
| 
| 





that. 


from Brazil,’ by Shegogue. 


| showing her how (ignorance being bliss) a man may fare 
she ought to ask a great | deliciously upon large lizards. 


Next came to Mr. O. a bright, smart schoolboy. 

‘* Have you, sir, been to Mexico ?” says he. 

“« Yes, my good boy, I-have, and have come safe home 
again.” 

“JT have a question or too, I thought I should like to 
jak you, if you have no objection.” 

‘“‘ Let me hear them, by all means,” said the good.heart. 
ed Mr. O. 

“It says in our geography,” continued the lad, “ that 


| high mountains, even in tropical climates, have their sum. 
the collection of pictures is a pretty |, 
. ° 1} 
one, but with too many portraits ; however, no matter for || somebody say 


mits covered with snow, the year round. I want to hear 
so, that has seen it. As you go along the 


The picture I admired most, was called ‘ The Gift || road from Vera Cruz to Puebla, I guess you cai see the 
A handsome girl is thrown || 


volcanic mountain Popocatepest, to the left hand, or the 


into a fine attitude, by holding aloft in her hand a richly || south; will you be kind enough to tell me, if that moun- 
coloured paroquet, and as the subject fairly admits a com-|| tain is always covered with snow ?” 


are well and gracefully drawn, the entire effect is brilliant 
and beautiful. But what I was going to ask you is, wheth- 
er paroquets, as well as birds of Paradise, are not to be|| 
had in Mexico? because I feel strongly disposed to com- 
mission the next friend of mine who goes there, to get for 
me something nearly, if not quite equal, to the gift from 
Brazil. Don’t let me weary you, Mr. O., with so many 
questions.” But Mr. O., is slow to reply, and the affable 
Jady goes on. ‘I have been told, that the South Ameri- 


can Indians shoot the birds of Paradise with blunt arrows, || 


so as not to spoil the plumage ; they then cut off the legs, 
and, with Indian gravity, tell wondering Europeans the 
birds never had any. How strange that they can only fly 
against the wind, for fear of ruffling their feathers. I read 
in the notes to ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ that the eastern bird of Para- 
dise eats a kind of berry that stupifies it, then it falls to the 
ground and the ants eat its legs off.” As the lady fairly 
pauses here to take breath, Mr. O. feels obliged to attempt |! 
a reply. 

‘I should be very happy, madam, to give you the infor- 
mation you seek, but it is my misfortune that I am not able. 
Had I been accustomed to import birds of Paradise as mer- 
chandize, I should certainly have inquired about them in 
my travels. I cannot say that I heard any mention either 
of birds of Paradise or paroquets, all the time I was in 
Mexico. I have been told, indeed, since I came back, 
that there are beautiful birds and sweet songsters in the 
country, and that they are to be both seen and heard, even 
as you ride along the road. This makes me wonder they 
should so completely have escaped my attention. The 
only circumstance even remotely connected with birds, or 
fowls, that I can recall at the moment, is this: At the din- 
ner-table, one day, I could not help remarking how white, 
tender and delicate was the flesh of the chickens we were 
eating. ‘Ah! ah! Senor! said a Spaniard to my right, 
‘you call them chickens? No,no! Your good dinner is 
not of the chickens, it is of the iguanas. Look at the flat, 
thin bones, upon your plate ; they are not of the chickens, 
they are of the iguanas.’ Iguanas! says I, what are they ? 
‘Did you not see the iguanas in the trees? The lizards, | 
my friend—the fine large lizards; they are the iguanas; | 
and the next time you see one at his frolics in the tree, 
you shall say to him—Ah! my fine fellow! I am much | 
indebted to some of your brothers, for one very good 
dinner!” 

The lady, upon this, scarcely knows whether to be| 
amused or horrified at so frightful a story. She inquired | 





| 
| 


bination of the brightest possible colours, and the feusee'| 


“ Now you niention it,” says Mr. O., “I recollect seeing 
a sort of white night-cap, on the high hills, and I suppose 
|this must be the snow you speak of. It is very odd, I 
| never thought of it before, but I see now how it is the 
poets talk about ‘snow-capped mountains.’ The hard 
| name you mention, I donot remember hearing ; but a gen- 
| tleman of our party, one day, related that a large quantity 
| of mud had once boiled over from some volcano, and then 
| flowed thirty miles, burying several entire villages in its 
| course.” 
| « Ay, ay!” says the boy, “but that was either from 
Chimborazo or Cotopani, I forget which. Any how, it was 
|not in Mexico, but among the Andes, in South America. 
Once, there was a gentleman from South America, at our 
| house, and he gave my sister a pair of gloves, on condition 
| that one of us should find out what they were made of. 
| We had lately been reading Dr. Akin’s ‘ Eyes and No 
| Eyes, or the Art of Seeing,’ so we determined not to let 
‘the gloves slip through our fingers, for want of a thorough 
| examination.” 

“ First,” says I, “they are not leather, because they are 


|| either knit or woven.” 


“0, Harry! how you talk!” says Sis. “ Or woven! 
| There is no “or”? about it; they are knit; don’t you feel 
| how elastic they are ?” 

“‘ Of course,” says I, ** you know best about that.” 

Well, they were not wool—they were not silk—they were 
not cotton—they were not linen. I had heard of gloves 
being made from spider’s web; but the gentleman said 
these were not spider’s web. 

“ Perhaps,” says I, ** they are camel’s hair.” 

“ Camel’s hair,” says Sis, with another sneer, “ as if you 
did not know that camels belong to Africa and Asia. I 
| think they are a good deal like the material of the cashmere 
| shawl.” 
| “Thave you now,” says I, “for cashmere shawls are 
i made of the under hair of the goat of Thibet, which, most 
people know, is not in South America.” 

Could they be made from strong caterpillar webs, such as 
we may see even in our own woods at home? But that is 
a kind of silk, so that would not do. 

“T think I have it, after all,” says I. 

Sis laughed at me for saying camel’s hair. 

“ But there is a dwarf camel, or a giant sheep, cull it 
which you like, in South America—I mean the llama—and 
| I guess these gloves are made of its hair.” 
| “ You are right,” said the gentleman. 

So Sis got her gloves and I solved the riddle. 
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oa | Tre e ° y ° 9 e 
«‘ And now you wish me to tell,” says Mr: O. “if these | very low standard of itin his mind. “ What a pity,” said some 


| one, “that Milton had not the pleasure of reading Paradise 
. | Lost!’ He could not read it, as we do, with the weight of 
J 2 } ’ . . . . 

“ Yes, sir. | impression that a hundred years of admiration have added 
 T cannot tell you, indeed, for this is the first time T ever | to it “ with the sense of the number of editions it has passed 
heard of Ilama’s hair being so used. I was not much among | through with an increasing reputation, with the tone of solidi- 
Mexican manufactures, and had nothing at all to do with}: ‘Ys time-proof, which it has received from the breath of cold, 
j da Mae abt 0 cw ot eae “h an animal as the |; ©®¥ious maligners, with the sound which the voice of Fame 
aygoom. * = sides sei, ein nae r |}; has lent to every line of it! The writer of an ephemeral 
lama in Mexico.” production may be as much dazzled with it as the public: 
“ Did you ever see the condor, the “great vulture of the |: it may sparkle in his own eyes for a moment, and be soon 
Andes,” continued the lad. ‘“ Some of the boys will have , forgotten by every one else. But no one can anticipate the 
it that the condor and the lammer-geyer of the Alps, are |) suffrages of posterity. Every man, in judging of himself, is 
: he bird a ; Riad ied ‘his own contemporary. He may feel the gale of popularity, 

7 e y < “ ° . . . . 
really as big as the roc; the bird, you know, t ” carned | but he cannot tell how long it will last. His opinion of 
Sinbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds. || himself wants distance, wants time, wants numbers, ty set 
7] never saw a condor,” said Mr. O. “One circum- |} it off and comfirm it. He must be indifferent to his own 

. : . ' or »f; Pp 4 » 4 . > . 2 

stance that occurred pretty eflectually cured any curiosity || merits, before he can feel a confidence in them. Besides, 
|'every one must be sensible of a thousand weaknesses and 
‘ ay. : a: deficiencies in himself ; whereas Genius only leaves behind it 
one day a number of disagreeable-looking birds, something , the monuments of its strength. A great name is an ab- 
like small turkeys; they might be, or they might not be,! straction of some one excellence: but whoever fancies him- 
vultures, for anything I know, but I would rather see as| self an abstraction of excellence, so far from being great, 
many crows or sea-gulls ten times over. Without thought, |, ™2Y be sure that he is a blockhead, equally ignorant of ex- 
sae % se ~ | celle D imse ors. Mr. Burke, besides 
Ishot one of them. All at once a great stir was made, as . lle nee or defect, of himself or other Mr. Burke, beside 
i ‘ 7 : «gata being the author of the Reflections, and the Letter to a 
if I had committed a crime ; they hurried me off to the al- || Nobile Lord, had a wife and son; and had to think as much 
calde, and I was actually fined twenty-five dollars for shoot- || about them as we do about him. The imagination gains 

ing the ugliest bird I ever saw in my life. You must allow || nothing by the minute details of personal knowledge. 
[had good reason ever after to be very cautious howI took) On the other hand, it may be said that no man knows so 
‘ = birds.” ; |, well as the author of any performance what it has cost him, 

any notice of Mexican birds. Peer animes gen ponding, pore emma puaegy: ~baye 
: dl he told f Dis Gitendis how and the length of time and study devoted tot. 1s 1s one, 
As Mr. O. returned home, he ae ae Se ee || among other reasons, why no man can pronounce an opi- 
many laudable inquirers he had disappointed in the course | nion upon himself. The happiness of the result bears no 
of the evening. || proportion to the difficulties overcome or the pains taken. 


: ai . : . ie : oi 
“Tn truth,” says he, “ those who came to ask information Materiam superabit opus, is an old and fatal complaint. 
The definition of genius is that it acts unconsciously; and 


gave instruction to me. For the future, I will learn ” ob- those who have produced immortal works, have done so 
serve and to attend, wherever I have the opportunity of without knowing how or why. The greatest power operates 
gaining knowledge.” | unseen, and executes its appointed task with as little osten- 
His concluding observation was perhaps the most im-_ tation as difficulty. Whatever is done best, is done from 
portant of all to our young friends. - enteral bent and Fa age te of ys -—., : . _ 
i. a OR | a eT where our Incapacity begins, that we begin to cel the - 
How muc PI ’ stacles, and to set an undue value on our triumph over 
Imight have been, if I had but come to this resolution! them. Correggio, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, did what 
when I was a child!” u.| they did without premeditation or effort—their works came 
eaaaal | from their hands as a natural birth—if you had asked them 
We delight in Hazlitt, and we have, from time to time,) Why they adopted this or that style, they would have an- 
swered, because they could not help it, and because they 

|, knew of no other. So Shakspeare says: 


gloves are made in Mexico too?” 


I might have felt about birds that crossed my path. I saw 


~~ 





given our readers one of his very original essays. Here is 
one on the question “* Whether Genius is conscious of its 


owers,” which has an audacity of egotism in it worth || Our poesy isasagum whichissues 
" eX, y ss i! From whence ’tis nourish’d. The fire i’ th’ flint 
gaping at. i} Shows not till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
+ . . | > sok ite . ak B 
No really great man ever thought himself so. The idea Provokes itself ; and, like the current, flies 


y ; Pac 19 
of greatness in the mind answers but ill to our knowledge— | Each bound it chafes. 


or to our ignorance of ourselves. What living prose-writer,; Shakspeare himself was an example of his own rule, and 
for instance, would think of comparing himself with Burke? appears to have owed almost everything to chance, scarce 
Yet would it not have been equal presumption or egotism | anything to industry or design. His poctry flashes from 
in him to fancy himself equal to those who had gone before | him, like the lightning from the summer cloud, or the stroke 
hin—Bolingbroke or Johnson ‘or Sir William Temple?) from the sun-flower. When we look at the admirable 
Because his rank in letters is become a settled point with! comic designs of Hogarth, they seem, from the unfinished 
us, we conclude that it must have been quite as self-evident state in which they are left, and from the freedom of the 
tohim, and that he must have been perfectly conscious of |’ pencilling, to have cost him little trouble; whereas the 
his vast superiority to the rest of the world. Alas! not so.| Sigismunda is a very laboured and comparatively feeble 
No man is truly himself, but in the idea which others enter-| performance, and he accordingly set great store by it. He 
tain of him. The mind, as well as the eye, “sees notitself, | also thought highly of his portraits, and boasted that “ he 
but by reflection from some other thing.” What parity can | could paint equal to Vandyke, give him his time and let him 
there be between the effect of habitual composition on the | choose his subject.’ This was the very reason why he 
mind of the individual, and the surpise occasioned by first, could not. Vandyke’s excellence consisted in this, that he 
reading a fine passage in an admired author; between what | could paint a fine portrait of any one at sight; let him take 
we do with ease, and what we thought it next to impossible | ever so much pains or choose ever so bad a subject, he could 
ever to be done; between the reverential awe we have for || not help making something of it. His eye, his mind, his 
years encouraged, without seeing reason to alter it, for dis-|| hand was cast in the mould of grace and delicacy. Milton, 
tinguished genius, and the slow, reluctant, unwelcome con- || again, is understood to have preferred Paradise Regained 
viction that after infinite toil and repeated disappointments, || to his other works. This, if so, was either because he him- 
and when it is too late and to little purpose, we have our-|/self was conscious of having failed in it, or because others 
selves at length accomplished what we at first proposed ;| thought he had. We are willing to think well of that 
between the insignificance of our petty, personal preten-|| which we know wants our favourable opinion, and to prop 
sions, and the vastness and splendour which the atmosphere |! the ricketty bantling. Every step taken, invita Minerva, 
of imagination lends to an illustrious name? He who comes}! costs us something, and is set down to account ; whereas 
up to his own idea of greatness, must always have had a/| we are borne on the full tide of genius and success into 
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the very haven of our desires, almost imperceptibly. The ‘to have been owing to an inherent quality of harmony, to 
strength of the impulse by which we are carried along pre- || an exquisite sense of delicacy in his mind. His monotony 
vents the sense of difficulty or resistance ; the true inspira-|) has been complained of, which is apparently produced from 
tion of the muse is soft and balmy as the air we breathe ; || a preconceived idea in his mind; and nct long ago I heard 
and, indeed, leaves us little to boast of, for the effect hardly | a person, nct more distinguished for the subtilty than the 
seems to be our own. |, naiveté of his sarcasms, remark, ‘*Oh! I never lock at 
There are two persons who always appear to me to have | Claude : if one has seen one of his pictures, one has £een 
worked under this involuntary, silent impulse, more than | them all; they are every one alike: there is the same sky, 
any others; I mean Rembrandt and Correggio. It is not the same climate, the same time of day, the same tree, and 
known that Curreggio ever saw a picture of any great mas- | that tree is like a cabbage. To be sure, they say he did 
ter. He lived and died obscurely in an obscure yillnge.| pretty well; but when a man is always doing one thing, he 
We have few of his works, but they are all perfect. What | ought to do it pretty well.” There is no occasion to write 
truth, what grace, what angelic sweetness are there! Not | the name under this criticism, and the best answer tu it is that 
one line or tune that is not divinely soft or exquisitely fair ;|| it is truae—his pictures always are the same, but we never 
the painter’s mind rejectirg, by a natural process, all that is | Wish them to be otherwise. Perfection is one thing. I con. 
discordant, coarse, or unpleasing. The whole is anemana- | fess I think that Claude knew this, and felt tha! !is were the 
tion of pure thought. The work grew under his hand asif | finest landscapes in the world—that ever had been, or would 
of itself, and came out without a flaw, like the diamond || ever be. 
from the rock. He knew not what he did; and looked at Iam not in the humour to pursue this argument any 
each modest grace as it stole from the canvass with anx-|/ farther at present, but to write a digression. If the reader 
ious delight and wonder. Ah! gracious God! not he alone! | is not already apprised of it, he will please to take notice 
how many more in all time have looked at their works with | that I write this at Winters!ow. My style there is apt to be 
the same feelings, not knowing but they too may have |, redundant and excursive. At other times it may be cremp- 
done something divine, immortal, and finding in that sole | ed, dry, abrupt but here it flows like a river, ard over. 
doubt amp'e amends for pining solitude, for want, neglect, || spreads its banks. I have not to seek for thoughts or bunt 
and an untimely fate. Oh! for one hour of that uneasy || for images: they come of themselves, I inhale them with 
rapture, when the niind first thinks it has struck out some- || the breeze, and the silent groves are vocal with a thousand 
thing that may last for ever ; when the germ of excellence | recollections— 
bursts from nothing on the startled sight! Take, take away 
the gaudy triumphs of the world, the long deathless shout 
of fame, and give back that heartfelt sigh with which the 
youthful enthusiast first weds immortality as his secret 
bride! And thou, too, Rembrandt! who wert a man of 
genius, did this dream hang over you as you painted that 
strange picture of Jacub’s Ladder? Did your eye strain | 
over those gradual dusky clouds into futurity, or did those 
white-vested, beaked figures babble to you of fame as they 
approached? Did you know what you were about, or did 
you not paint much as it happened? Oh! if you had! 
thought once about yourself, or anything but the subject, it 
would have been all over with “ the glory, the intuition, the 
amenity,” the dream had fled, the spell had been broken. 
The hills would not have looked like those we see in sleep ; 
that tatterdemalion figure of Jacob, thrown on one side, 
would not have slept as if the breath was fairly taken out 
of his body. So much do Rembrandt’s pictures savour of 
the soul and body of reality, that the thoughts seem identi- | 
cal with the objects—if there had been the least question 
what he should have done, or how he should do it, or how 
far he had succeeded, it would have spoiled everything. G*ff***d, would have relished or pretended to relish, had I 
Lumps of light hung upon his pencil and fell upon bis can- | heen a government-tool! Here too I have written Table- 
vas like dew-drops ; the shadowy veil was drawn over his |! qaips without wanler, snk an 70: vite fee a 
backgrounds by the dull, obtuse finger of night, making ‘ , e 


dar! ‘sible by still indinal den ld only be, 2° that they are nearly done, or I should not make this 
arkue Ss s , s p % : j 
fi re ress visible Dy sult greater darkness that could only De || boast. I could swear (were they not mine) the thoughts in 
ert 


: ; ; ; || many of them are founded as the rock, free as air, the tone 
Cervantes is another instance of a man of genius, whose || |jke an Italian picture. What then? Had the style been 


work may be said to have sprung from his mind, like Mi- | jike polished steel, as firm and as bright, it would have 
nerva from the head of Jupiter. Don Quixote and Sancho | ayailed me nothing, for I am nota government.tool ! 1 hed 
were a kind of twins ; and the jests of the latter, as he says, || endeavoured to guide the taste of the English people to the 
fell from him like drops of rain when he least thought of || best old English writers; but I had said that English kings 
it. Shakspeare’s creations were more multiform, but equal. |! did not reign by right divine, and that his present majesty 
ty natural and unstudied. Raphael and Milton seem partial || was descended from an elector of Hanover in a right line; 
exceptions to this rule. Their productions were of the || and no loyal subject would after this look into Webster or 
composite order; and those of the latter sometimes even | Deckar because I had pointed them out. I had done some- 
amount to centos, Accordingly, we find Milton quoted | thing (more than any one except Schlegel) to vindicrte the 
among those authors, who have left proofs of their enter- | Characters of Shakespear's Plays from the stigma of French 
taining a high opinion of themselves, and of cherishing a || criticism: but our Anti-Jaccbin and Anti-Gallican writers 
strong aspiration after fame. Some of Shakspeare’s son-!) soon found out that 1 had said and written that Frenchmen, 
nets have been also cited to the same purpose; but they | Englishmen, men were not slaves by birth-right. This was 
seem rather to convey wayward avd dissatisfied complaints | enough to damn the work. Such has been the head and 
of his untoward fortune than anything like a triumphant | front of my offending. While my friend Leigh Hunt was 
and confident reliance on his future renown. He appears || writing the Descent of Liberty, and strewing the march of 
to have stood more alone and to have thought less about || the Allied Sovereigns with flowers, I sat by the waters of 
himself than any living being. One reason for this indif- || Babylon and hung my harp upon the willows. I krew all 
ference may have been, that as a writer he was tolerably || along there was but one alternative—the czuse of kings ot 
successful in his life-time, and no doubt produced his works || of mankind. This I foresaw, this I feared ; the world see 
with very great facility. \|it now, when it is too late. Therefure IT lamented, and 

I hardly know whether to class Claude Lorraine as among || would take no comfort when the Mighty fell, because we, 
those who succeeded most “ through happiness or pains.” || all men, fell with him, like lightning from heaven, to grovel 
It is cv rtain that he imitated no one, and has had no suc-||in the grave of Liberty, in the style of Legitimacy! There 


“ And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Hang on each leaf, and cling to ev'ry bough.” 


Here I came fifteen years ago, a willing exile ; and as I 
trod the lengthened greensward by the low wocd-side, re. 
| peated the old line, 


“ My mind to me a kingdom is.” 


I found it so then, before, and since ; and shall I faint, now 


‘and treated many subjects with truth, with freedom, and 
power, because I have been followed with one cry of abuse 
ever since for not being a government-tool? Here I re- 
turned a few years after to finish some works I had under- 
taken, doubtful of the event, but determined to do my best; 
and wrote that character of Millimant which was once tran. 
|, scribed by fingers fairer than Aurora’s, but no notice was 
| taken of it, because [ was not a government-tool, and must 
be supposed devoid of taste and elegance by all who aspired 
to these qualities in their own persons. Here I sketched 
{my account of that old honest Signior Orlando Friscobaldo, 
which with its fine, racy, acrid tone that old crab-apple, 


cessful imitator. The perfection of his landscapes seems |!is but one question in the hearts of monarchs, whether 


that I have poured out the spirit of that mind to the world, P 
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mankind are their property or not. There was but this o1 one | 
questionin mine. I had made an abstract, metaphysical prin- | 
ciple of this question. I was not the dupe of the voice of the | 
charmers. By my hatred of tyrants I knew what their hatred | 
of the freeborn spirit of man must be, of the semblance, of | 
the very name of Liberty and Humanity. And while others 


bowed their heads to the image of the Beast, I spit upon it || 


and buffetted it,and made mouths at it, and puinted at it, and 
drew aside the veil that then half concealed it, but has been | 
since thrown off, and named it by its right name; and it is | 
not to be supposed that my having penetrated their mystery | 
would go unrequited by those whose darling and whose | 
delight the idol, half-brute, half-demon, was, and who were 
ashamed to acknowledge the image and superscription as 
theirown! Two half-friends of mine, who would not make | 
a whole one between them, agreed the other day that the 
indiscriminate, incessant abuse of what I write was mere | 
prejudice and party-spirit, and that what I do in periodicals 
and without a name dves well, pays well, and is “ cried out 
upon in the top of the compass.” It is this indeed that has 
saved my shallow skiff from quite foundering on Tory spite 
and rancour ; for when people have been reading and ap- 
proving an article in a miscellaneous journal, it does not do 


popular efforts, aad in giving currency to every species of 
hase metal that had their own conventional stamp upon it. 
|The names of Pope and Dryden were assailed with daily 
and unsparing abuse—the epithet A. P E. was levelled at 
| the sacred head of the furmer—and if even men like these, 
having to deal with the consciousness ef their own infirmities 
and the insolence and spurns of wanton enmity, must have 
found it hard to possess their souls in patience, any living 
writer amidst such contradictory evicence can scarcely 
expect to retain much calm, steady conviction of his owa 
merits, or build himself a secure reversion in immortality. 
However one may in a fit of spleen and impatience turn 


|| round and assert one’s claims in the face of low-bred, hireli: g 
|| malice, I will here repeat what I set out with sayi:g, the 


there never yet was a mon of sense and prcper spirit, who 
would not decline rather than court a comparison with any 
of those names, whose reputation he really emulates—who 
would not be sorry to suppose that any of the great heirs of 
memory had 2s many foibles as he knows himself to possess, 
—and who would not shrink from including himself or 
| being included by others in the same praise, t!.at was 





|| offered to long-established and universally acknowlecged 


jmerit, as a kiad of profanation. Th.se who are ready to 


tosay when they discover the author afterwards (whatever || fancy themselves Raphaels and Homers are very inferiour 


might have been the case before) it is written by a block- 
head; and even Mr. Jerdan recommends the volume of 
CHARACTERISTICS as an excellent little work, because it has 
no cabalistic name in the title-page, and swears “ there is a | 
first-rate article of forty pages in the last number of the 
Edinburgh from Jeffrey’s own hand,” though when he learns 
against his will that it is mine, he devotes three successive 
numbers of the Lirerary Gazerre to abuse ‘ that strange 
article in the last number of the Edinburgh Review.” 
Others who had not this advantage have fallen a sacrifice to 
the obloquy attached to the suspicion of doubting, or of 
being acquainted with any one who is known to doubt, the || 
divinity of kings. Poor Keats paid the forfeit of this lezé 
majesté with his health and life. What, though his verses 
were like the breath of spring, and many of his thoughts 
like flowers—would this, with the circle of critics that beset 
a throne, lessen the crime of their having been praised in || 
the Examiner? The lively and most agreeable Editor of || 
that paper has in like manner been driven from bis country | 
and his friends who delighted in him, for no other reason | 
than having written the Story of Rimini, and asserted ten | 
years ago, “that the most accomplished prince in Europe | 
was an Adonis of fifty !” |} 

| 


“ Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse !” 


Ilook out of my window and see that a shower has just || 
fallen: the fields look green after it, and a rosy cloud hangs | 
over the brow of the hill; a lily expands its petals in the || 
moisture, dressed in its lovely green and w hite ; a_shep- | 
herd-boy has just brought some pieces of turf with daisies || 
and grass for his young mistress to make a bed for her sky- |} ° 
lark, not doomed to dip his wings in the dappled dawn— 
my cloudy thoughts draw off, the storm of angry polities has || 
blown over—Mr. Blackwood, I am yours—Mr. Croker, my | 
service to you—Mr. T. Moore, I am alive and well—Really, | 
itis wonderful how little the worse I am for fifteen years? | 
wear and tear, how I come upon my legs again on the | 
ground of truth and nature, and ‘look abroad into univer- | 
sality,” forgetting that there is any such person as myself| 
in the world! 

I have let this passage stand (however critical) because it || 
may serve as a practical illustration to show what authors | 
really think of themselves when put upon the defensive—(I | 
confess, the subject has nothing to do with the title at the | 
head of the Essay !)—and as a warning to those who may | 
reckon upon their fair portion of popularity as the reward | 
of the exercise of an independent spirit and such talents as 
they possess. It sometimes seems at first sight as if the 
low scurrility and jargon of abuse by which it is attempted 
to overlay all common sense and decency by’a tissue of lies 
and nicknames, everlastingly repeated and applied indis- 
criminately to all those who are not of the regular govern- 
ment-party, was peculiar to the present time, and the 
anomalous growth of modern criticism; but if we look 
back, we shall find the same system acted upon, as often as 
power, prejudice, dulnegs, and spite found their account in 
playing the game into one anothers hands—in decrying 





| common-place 


‘men indeed—they have not even an idea of the mighty 
| names that “ they take in vain.” They are as deficient in 
pride asin modesty, and have not so much as served an 
apprenticeship to a true and honourable ambition. They 
| mistake a momentary popularity for lasting renown, and a 
|sanguine temperament for the inspirations «f genius. The 


|| love of fame is too high and delicate a feeling in the mind 


to be mixed up with realities—it is a solitary abstraction, 
the secret sigh of the soul— 
“Tt is all one as we should love 
A bright particular star, and think to wed it.’ 


| A name “ fast-anchored in the deep abyss of time” is like a 

star twinkling in the firmament, c ld, silent, distant, but 
eternal and sublime ; and our transmitting one to posterity 
is as if we should contemplate our translation to the skies. 
If we are not contented with this feeling on the subject, we 
‘shall nevers't in Cass‘opeia’s chair, nor will our names, 
studding Ariadne’s crown or streaming with Berenice’s 
| locks, ever make ° 


“ the face of heaven so bright, 
That birds shall sing, and think it were not night.” 


Those who are in love only with noise and show, instead of 
|| devoting themselves toa life of study, had better hire a 
|, booth at Bartlemy-fair, or march at the head of a recruiting 
‘regiment with drums beating and colours flying ! 

| ‘Tt has been urged, that however little we may be disposed 
| to indulge the reflection at other times or cut of mere self- 
|; complacency, yet the mind cannot help being conscious of 
|the effort required for any great work while it is about it, 


** The high endeavour and the glad success.”’ 


I grant that there is a sense of power in such cases, with 
the exception before stated; but then this very effirt and 
state of excitement engrosses the mind at the time, anu 
leaves it listless and exhausted afterwards. The energy 
we exert, or ‘he high state of enjoyment we feel, puts us 
out of conecit with ourselves at other times: compared to 
what we are in the act of composition, we scem dull, 
people, generally speaking ; and what we 
have been able to perform is rather matter of wonder than 
lof self.congratulation to us. The stimulus of writing is like 
the stimulus of intoxicstion, with which we can hardly 
sympathise in our sober moments, when we are no lorger 
junder the inspiration of the demon, 0 or when the virtue is 
gone ont of us. While we are engaged in any work, we 
are thinking of the subject, and cannot step to admire our- 
selves ; and when itis done, we look at it with comparative 
indifference. I will venture to say, that no one but a 
pedant ever read his own works regularly through. They 
are not Ais—they are become mere words, waste-psper, and 
have none of the glow, the creative enthusiasm, the vehe- 
mence, and natural spirit with which be wrote them. When 
we have once committed our thoughts to paper, written 
them fairly out, and seen that they are right in the printing, 
if we are in our right wits, we have done with them for 
ever. I sometimes try to read an article I have written in 
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some magazine or review—(for when they are bound up in 
a volume, I dread the very sight of them)—but stop after a 
sentence or two, and never recur to the task. I know 
pretty well what I have to say on the subject, and do not 


|son, I was a pet with my mother, who urged my father to 
}send me away until the threatened pestilence should be 
|passed. As for himself, his cccupations were of a nature 
that compelled him to remain in the city, and she refused 








want to go to school to myself. It is the worst instance of | to leave without him. But where should I go! Since the 
the bis repetita crambe in the world. I do not think that || terrible disorder had made its appearance upon the contj- 
even painters have much delight in looking at their works || nent, it was impossible to anticipate the points of its at- 
after they are done. While they are in progress, there is a|| tack; and there seemed as much danger in visiting any 
great degree of satisfaction in considering what has been || neighbouring city, as in remaining at home. A place of 
done, or what is still to do—but this is hope, is reverie, and || safety immediately suggested itself to my own mind :—Eu- 
ceases with the completion of our efforts. I should not|jrope. At first my father opposed it strongly. I was in my 
imagine Raphael or Correggio would have much pleasure || twentieth year, and it had been arranged that I should go 
in looking at their former works, though they might recol- || into business with a fellow clerk a few years older than my- 
lect the pleasure they had had in painting them; they might || self, when I reached my majority. He was apprehensive 
spy defects in them (for the idea of unattainable perfection || that I should fall into loose habits 3 the very sound of Eu- 
still keeps pace with our actual approaches to it), and fancy || rope seemed to alarm him with vague notions of uncertain 
that they were not worthy of immortality. The greatest ||expenses. He had an idea that one could not go to Europe 
portrait-painter the world ever saw used to write under his || without asscciating with the nobility and kings and empe. 
pictures, “ Titianus faciebat,” signifying that they were|/rours. But after making some inquiries among the im. 
imperfect; and in his letter to Charles V. accompanying || porters of his acquaintance, he became satisfied that one 
one of his most admired works, he only spoke of the time || might visit Europe without mixing with such expensive peo. 
he had been about it. Annibal Caracci boasted that he |! ple, if they chose to do so; and finding that travelling 
could do like Titian and Correggio, and like most boasters, |, abroad would cost very little more than travelling at home, 
was wrong. (See his spirited Letter to his cousin Ludovico, | he consented to my going. 
on seeing the pictures at Parma.) My father’s misapprehension about the kind of company 
The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading, while we || that I should fall into in Europe, was not so much out of 
are young. I have had as much of this pleasure as perhaps | the way as some may think. He was a very diligent read- 
any one. As I grow older, it fades; or else, the stronger || er of newspapers, but he rarely read any thing else ; and 
stimulus of writing takes off the edge of it. At present, I|) as the health and doings of princes and the nobility form the 
haye neither time nor inclination for it: yet I should like to || greater portion of the European news dealt out to the pub. 
devote a year’s entire leisure toa course of the English |! lic by the morning and evening presses, these personages 
Novelists; and perhaps clap on that old sly knave, Sir |} naturally came first into his mind, when Europe was men. 
Walter, to the end of the list. It is astonishing how I used || tioned: just as one would think of being introduced to the 
formerly to relish the style of certain authors, at a time | Grand Seignior, if he should talk of going to Constanti- 
when I myself despaired of ever writing a single line. |! nople. 
Probably this was the reason. Itis not in mental as in|} My mother was very anxious that I should visit Europe, 
natural ascent—intellectual objects seem higher when we || not only for my own improvement, but for the credit of the 
survey them from below, than when we look down from || family. None of our name had gone back to the father- 
any given elevation above the common level. My three | land since our ancestors came over two hundred years be. 
favourite writers about the time 1 speak of were Burke, |\fore. It was the 2d of July when my going was deter- 
Junius, and Rousseau. I was never weary of admiring |, mined upon, and a packet, the Philadelphia, was to sail on 
and wondering at the felicities of the style, the turns of ex- |; the 10th for Loudon; I engaged my passage immediately, 
pression, the refinements of thought and sentiment: [I laid |, and devoted the entervening time to preparations for my 
the book down to find out the secret of so much strength||journcy. At first it was determined that I should go no 
and beauty, and took it up again in despair, to read on and || farther than Paris, and return as soon as I heard of the dis- 
admire. So I passed whole days, months, and I may add, || appearance of the cholera ; but as going to Europe was not 
years; and have only this to say now, that as my life began, | likely to be an event of very frequent occurence in my life, 
so I could wish that it may end. The last time I tasted this || I prevailed upon my father to allow me to remain abroad a 
luxury in its full perfection was one day after a sultry day’s | year, for I had a very strong desire to visit Florence and 
walk in summer between Farnhamand Alton. I wasfairly| Rome. When the day of my departure arrived, I was half 
tired out ; I walked into an inn-yard (I think at the latter || inclined to remain, for the pestilence had begun to spread 
place) ; I was shown by the waiter to what looked at first || to a very alarming extent, and I took leave of my parents 
like common out-houses at the other end of it, but they || and sisters with a heavy heart. 
turned out to be a suite of rooms, probably a hundred years We had a tedious passage across the Atlantic, at least it 
old—the one I entered opened into an old-fashioned garden, | seemed tedious to me, for I had never been at sea before, 
embellished with beds of larkepur and a leaden Mercury ; it | and I suffered a good deal from sea-sickness. The ship was 
was wainscoted, and there was a grave-looking, dark- |, new and her accommodations were excellent, but there was 
coloured portrait of Charles If. hanging up over the tiled || a woful difference between the narrow state-room of a ship's 
chimney-piece. I had ** Zove for Love” in my pocket, and || cabin, and the spacious chamber I had always occupied at 
began to read; coffee was brought ina silver coffee-pot;||home. And then the table! capital for a ship, no doubt; 
the cream, the bread and butter, every thing was excellent, || but I thought it a great hardship to eat my dinner without 
and the flavour of Congreve’s style prevailed over all. [| fresh vegetables, and to drink stale water; but worse than 
prolonged the entertainment till a late hour, and relished | all, the uncertainty when I took a cup of coffee or a spoon- 
this divine comedy better even than when I used to see it} ful of soup in my hand, whether it would go down the in- 
played by Miss Mellon, as Miss Prue; Bob Palmer, as || Side or outside of my throat. These things were the merest 
Tattle ; and Bannister, as honest Ben. This circumstance || trifles, scarcely worth a passing thought with an old travel- 
happened just five years ago, and it seems like yesterday. | ler, but I thought they were serious matters, and looked 
If I count my life so by lustres, it will soon glide away ;|| upon myself as quite a hero for enduring them. We arrived 
yet I shall not have to repine, if, while it lasts, it is enriched || 2t Spithead on the 6th of Angust, and I hurried ashore in 
with a few such recollections ! | the first boat that came off from Portsmouth, quite as anx- 
|| ious to gaa pe | comfortable to eat and drink, as . 
: ‘ |, step upon English sojl. Some.of the passengers remaine 
WE promised, in our last number, quan gutenaee from a pg a the ship until she reached aa But I got 
very sensible and agreeable book just published by Allen,) there a day or two ahead of her, and when she hauled into 
of Nassau-street, called ‘* Working a passage, or Life ina I the St. Kathprine’s dock, I went on board of her with some 
Liner.’ The two following chapters will give an idea of such feelings of curiosity as a released prisoner may be sup- 
|| posed to experience in revisiting the place of his confine- 
a ||ment after tasting the sweets of freedom. Disagrecable as 
__ In the beginning of July, 1832, New-York was thrown) my recollections of the ship were, a few days’ acquaintance 
into a consternation, by the appearance of the Asiatic cho- || with Mivart’s, for an inconsiderate friend of my father’s had 
Jera, and all who had the means of leaving the city, began 1 recommeded me to lodge at that expensive hotel, caused 
to make arrangements for their departure. Being an only || her to appear so very uncomfortable in my eyes, that I only 
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took one look at my old state-room, with its narrow berth iin the sky it was impossible to determine in what quarter 
and blue moreen curtains, and shuddered at the thought of jof the Heavens the great illuminator of our globe was 
being compelled to squeeze myself into such contracted || shedding his beams. A suffocating stench of coal smoke 
quarters again. I leaped ashore, and blessed myself that I |! pervaded the atmosphere, and every thing dripped, dripped, 
was on dry land. ||dripped, dismally with rain; the gutters poured out never 

I had determined to spend the summer and autumn in | failing streams’ of muddy water, too thick and slow to make 
England and Scotland, and not visit Paris until November, |}a bubble; most of the shops had gas lights burning, and the 
when I expected to receive letters from home, and a bill of || fish women with baskets of herrings upon their heads, as 
credit on Hottinguer & Co., which my father had promised || they waded their miserable rounds, seemed too disheartened 
tosend me. I had the good fortune to make some pleasant ||to cry their scaly commodities. Everybody was encased 
acquaintances in Scotland, who detained me longer than I j{ in oil cloth, as though rain was a matter of course, quite the 
intended remaining there, so that I did not reach Paris || natural order of things ; and womenstalked securely through 
until the middle of November, when my money was nearly || the streets with high pattens on their feet, which showed 
spent. I called upon Hottinguer & Co., the day after my || that long practice had enabled them to walk securely on 
arrival, and found letters that had been lying there for me || those dangerous-looking stilts. Heavy, dismal, cheerless, I 


more than a month. They contained no bill of credit for | 
me, but they informed me of my father’s death. He was | 
almost the last victim of the cholera. In addition to this} 
distressing news, I was informed by a letter from the young | 
gentleman with whom I was to have formed a business 
connexion, that my father had died insolvent, but that he 
would, on my return, complete the arrangements for our 
partnership, without regard to the deficiency of capital on 
my part, which he knew this unhappy event would cause. 
I was touched by his generosity, but it gave me the bitterest | 
feelings I had ever experienced in my life, to find myself 
considered an object of compassion. 

I had no friends in Paris, my money was nearly gone, 
and the necessity of taking some immediate steps towards | 





home, would not allow me to give way to the bitterness of || 


my grief. I had not sufficient money to pay for a passage | 
from Havre to New-York, and I could not think of asking | 
credit, with a probability of my being unable to pay on my | 
arrival. In looking over a tile of English papers at Galig- | 
nani’s the day before, I had seen in Gore’s Advertiser, the | 
ship Seneca advertised to sail in a few days from Liverpool 
for New-York. This ship belonged to the merchants in 
whose counting-room I had served my time; I was well 
acquainted with the master, and J determined to return to 
England immediately, to go home in her; for I knew that 
a passage would cost me nothing. I left Paris next morn- 
ing and arrived at Liverpool in three days; but a new 
disappointment awaited me. The Seneca had hauled out 
of dock, was still in sight, and bound down the river. The 
wind and tide were in her favour, and I found it would be 
impossible to overtake her with a boat. I returned to the 
Star and Garter Hotel in Castle street, where I had landed, 
in a most unhappy state of mind. The expenses of coming 
from Paris had left me with a bare sovereign, but little 
more than enough to defray another day’s expense at the | 


|| which our stay in Cork had rendered necessary. 


wonder now that I had the heart, in such an atmosphere, to 
ikeep my resolve. One such a day in New-York would 
create a panic, but here it was a matter of course. If it 
' produced any effect at all, it only caused a trifling increase 
|in the consumption of ale. If a traveller were to enter 
Liverpool on a clear day, he would be likely to notice the 
great number of “ale and spirit vaults,’ sooner than anythig 
else ; but on a day like this he would not think there was 
one too many; although nearly every other house in the 
business parts of the town displays either a bunch of grapes, 
lor an “ arms” of some kind. 

Having made a cheap breakfast at a gloomy chop house 
in Pool lane, I went directly to a second-hand clothing 
| dealer’s in Dale street, and exchanged the clothes I had on 
for a complete suit of thick sea togs, including a varnished 
Sou’-wester, a canvass cap lined with flannel fitting tight 
to the head, the hinder part of it forming a kind of cape for 
the shoulders to keep the rain from running down the neck. 
My clothes were nearly new, soI received ten shillings 
besides the sea togs, which, added to the remains of my last 
sovereign, gave me seventeen shillings ; quite a little fortune, 
it seemed to me, now that I had got on a covering which J 
was not taxed for the privilege of wearing. 


HEHE KAD 


Our captain was a rash, petulant man, without any of the 
generous roughness of a sailor, but with all his domineering 
and unfeeling vices. He prided himself on his gentlemanly 
qualities, having been well educated and being the son of a 
rich merchant; he had no sympathy with his crew, and 
neither appreciated their efforts in times of difficulty, nor 
understood or cared to alleviate their hardships. Before 
leaving Cork some of the men applied to him for money to 
furnish themselves with shoes and other articles of dress, 

One man 





hotel. ||in particular, who was very destitute, and had only one pair 
Thad but little time for thought, the next packet for New- || of thin shoes to last him the passage home, asked for money . 
York would not leave under a week, and even though I || enough to pay for a pair of boots; but he refused to advance 
should get credit for a passage, what would support me in ||a shilling for any of them. Although he should have known 
the mean time? I could sell my watch. But it was a gift || that suitable clothing was as necessary for his crew to en- 
from my father; and I could not endure the thought of | able them to do their duty, as sails and rigging were for his 
parting with it. I could go as a steerage passenger; but1||ship. But he not only refused to advance any money to 
had no money to purchase provisions; and I remembered || his crew or provide them with proper clothing, but he neg- 
how wretchedly the steerage passengers had seemed to live | jected to lay in any extra provisions, although the ship had 
on board the Philadelphia, how they were abused by the only enough on board for an ordinary passage when she 
mate and jeered by the sailors; my soul revolted at the ||left New-York. But he neglected nothing for his own com. 
thought of herding with such people. By appealing to some || fort or that of his passengers, laying in a fresh stock of pro- 
of the American ship masters in the port I could doubtless | visions, sheep, poultry, hampers of ale and soda-water, and 
have borrowed money, but as I had no prospect of repaying || every imaginable delicacy which the port would produce. 


it when I got home I could not entertain such an idea. It 
was humiliating enough to return to my mother penniless, I || 
would not go to her in debt. Could I work my passage? | 


And he was right in doing so: but he was as regardless of 
his own interests as of the welfare of the men under his 
command, in neglecting to furnish food enough to last the 





The thing seemed impossible, but why should I not? why || passage. 
should not I work as well as another? was I composed of |!" Although we left the channel with a fair breeze, in a day 
more precious material than other men? If not, why should |/ or two it changed to the southwest, and we had repeated 
Ibe exempt from their toils and hardships? The possibility || squalls which threatened to blow our masts away. One 
ofsuch a thing gave me new life, and I went to bed and || night the wind lulled a little, but the sky still looked threat- 
slept more soundly than I had done since I heard of my || ening, and though the wind was dead in our teeth, the mate 
father’s death. I rose early in the morning, paid for my | began to make sail; shaking the reefs out of the topsails 
lodging, for I had not ventured to eat anything at the hotel, ||and Setting the main-top-gallant sail. The men grumbled 
told the clerk that I would send an order for my baggage, || at his folly, for they knew it would not be long before all 
and sallied out resolutely bent on looking steadily at Fortune |! hands must be called to shorten sail again. We had hard- 
let her frown upon me as harshly as she might. ly set the top-gallant sail, when the wind began to pipe 
It was the last day of November; a cold, dreary, drizzling ||louder and louder, but as the mate had but just made sail he 
day ; a dirty yellowish vapour hung over the city, so imper- || was ashamed to take it in again before the ropes were coil- 
vious to the sun’s rays that from any luminous appearance ||ed up. The men saw that a squall was coming, and sta- 
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tioned themselves, without being ordered, at the halliards, |! 
ready to let them run at a moment’s warning. The wind |, 
increased so rapidly that the mate was obliged to cry out. 1) 
** call all hands to shorten sail ;” but before the order could |} 
be executed, whew came the blast out of a pile of moun- || 
tainous-looking black clouds, and the ship was on her beam. || 
. ends ; crash, crash, went the jib-boom and main-top-gallant || 
mast; the topsail halliards were all let go by the run, the | 
main tack parted and the ship righted, but the wind con- | 
tinued as fierce as ever, and what with its roaring and || 
screeching, the hissing of the sea, the banging of the broken | 
spars, the flapping of sails, and thrashing of ropes, such a | 
wild hubbub prevailed that it was impossible to hear the }} 
orders of the captain, and we all worked at sixes and sevens 
on our own responsibility. Here was another night and an- | 
other day spent in clearing away the wreck ; no rest, no 
refreshment, save dry salt beef and hard bread; and at 
work we went again, getting out a new jib-boom and a new 
main-top-gallant mast. Before they were rigged the wind 
came out fair, a light easterly breeze, which for want of a 
jib and top-gallant sail did us but little good. It was ten 
days before we got the ship in order again, and then we had 
another change of wind and more squalls from the north. | 
west. Three of our men gave out from sheer exhaustion |) 
and were compelled to remain below, one of them mainly | 
for want of clothes which the captain had refused to furnish 
him. 


The day after our jib-boom was rigged we had another 
blow, all hands were called again to shorten sail; the wind | 
was from northwest accompanied with hail squalls ; the hail || 
stones were as hard as pebbles, our hands and faces were 
sorely bruised with them, and it was with great difficulty |; 
that we could cling to the yards in reefing and furling. We} 
were nearly four hours in getting things snug aloft, and just | 
as the watch was going below the captain thought it advi- | 
sable to furl the mainsail, and all hands were again turned | 
up. When we got upon the main yard the sail was stiff| 
with hail and ice, and not being well hauled up it was im-| 
possible to furl it. We tried the best we could do, but we 
could do nothing: ten minutes spent on deck in hauling the } 
sail up would have enabled us to furl in as short a time. 
But the captain and mate stood upon the quarter-deck sip. 
ping hot coffee, and feeling warm and comfortable, they 
amused themselves by calling us a pack of old soldiers, and | 
threatening to keep us there until morning if we did not || 
furl the sail. It was to no purpose that we called out to!! 
them to haul up the bunt-lines and leech-lines, they only || 
replied to us by damning our eyes and calling us Mahon || 
soldiers. 

We had now been more than six hours aloft and were | 
nearly exhausted; whether we should have made out!! 
to cling much longer to the yard is doubtful ; the captain 
went below and the mate then ordered us down and told us 
to haul the sail up snug, which we did, and went aloft again 
to furl it. The wind had increased to a hurricane and the 
waves ran higher than I had ever seen them before. The | 
sun had gone down but the sky was clear, and the foam of || 
the sea made it as light as noon. We were not long in 
furling the sail, but while we were on the yard a long roll- 
ing sea, a huge mountain of brine, broke upon deck and 
buried the ship completely under water}; it reared its foam. 
ing crest so high as to wet us on the yard. Fortunately no- |) 
body was washed overboard, but the sea carried away the || 
cook’s galley, filled the cabin full of water and washed 
away the forecastle scuttle, so that they were forced to nail 
boards on its entrance to keep the ship from being swamp- 
ed, and when we came down upon deck, frozen, weary 
and hungry, we had no place to retreat to, for such an enor- 
mity as taking a sailor into the cabin of a liner in the pre- 
sence of passengers, was never heard of or dreamed of. 
The mate seeing that we were like to die, very compassion- 
ately gave each of us a gill of raw whiskey, which I drank 
without winking, but I was chilled so thoroughly that I 
never felt it after it got down my throat. At another time 
it would have taken me off my feet. 


I am entirely in favour of temperance, even total absti- 
nence; but if I were a captain, or owner of a ship, she 
should never go to sea without whiskey. Hot coffee, and hot 
ginger and water, are unquestionably excellent substitutes 
for ardent spirits; but there are occasions at sea when hot 
water cannot be had, and some kind of stimulant is neces- 











sary, if not to preserve life, at least to impart enough to ep. 
able men to preserve the ship. 

We remained on deck until midnight, when the watch 
whose turn it was to go below, went down the fore hatch, 
and creeping over the coal and salt between decks made 
out to knock off some boards from the forecastle bulkhead 
and get into the forecastle, which we found knee deep in 
water. All our beds and clothes were soaking wet, and in. 
stead of sleeping we had to go to work and bale up the 
water and hang up our clothing to dry. 

It was now nearly a month since we left Cork, and we 
had not made a third of our distance ; the wind was ahead, 
the weather was cold, ard my clothes were beginning to 
give out. I had enjoyed capital health, had an appetite like 


|a horse, and slept soundly whenever I got a chance. Con. 


stant practice had made me perfectly familiar with my 


| duty, and I could run about the rigging with any man on 


board. Notwithstanding all our bufletings we hed our 
songs and stories, and some very good singers and ro- 
mancers we had too. We now found that our provisions 
were getting short, and we were put upon a very meagre 
allowance of bread and beef, although we were allowed a 
plenty cf potatoes and salt. But potatoes were watery fod 
for stomachs that had to endure the cold and toil of our 
ship’s deck, and many a night when I turned into my bunk 
I was too hungry to sleep. Another fortnight passed with- 
out any marked disaster, when we encountered a gale from 
the south-west, compared with which all cther tornados 
were mere zephyrs. Like all south-westers, it gave timely 
notice of its approach ; and had our cfficers been possessed 
of seaman-like prudence, half its disastrous consequences 
might have been avoided. We shortened sail in good sea- 
son, leaving nothing set but a close-reefed fure and main 
top-sail, mizzen stay-sail and fore-top-mast stay-sail; but 
we neglected to put preventer braces upon the fore and 
main yards, in consequence of which the strain of the top. 
sails sprung the main yard and carried away the fore yard 
in the slings; we lost our new jib-boom, all three topsails 
and main top-gallant sail. They had all been snugly furled, 
but they were blown into shreds and ribbons. For seven 
or eight hours we were at the mercy of the gale, unable to 
do more than secure ourselves to the deck. It was a 
frightful sight to see our ship, with her broken spars held 
by their chain fastenings and blown out upon the wind like 
feathers, the ropes and sails fluttering, snapping, and crack. 
ing, flying before it, now buried between cavernous waves 
and now thrust up into the upper world, as though she were 
in the power of some malicious demon who was wreaking 
his vengeance upon her in the wantonness of malice. For 
the first time our captain seemed to forget his formal conse. 


: quence, and while clinging to the ring-bolts to save his life, 


appeared to feel that he was in the keeping of a power 
greater than himself. If he had any such thoughts they 


| subsided with the’ storm, for as soon as we were able to go 


to work upon the wreck he was as petulant, as trifling, and 
as ill-natured as ever. We had now to get up a new fore 
yard, a new jib-boom, to fish the main yard, and bend an 
entire new suit of sails, and try to make something out of 
the remnants of the old ones that were left. Here was un. 


| mitigated hard work all night and all day; three or four of 


our sailors were on the sick list, and our allowance of beef 
and bread had grown so scant that even with all the help of 
potatoes and salt we suffered from hunger. The mates had 
their hot coffee every morning brought to them as soon as 
the cook got a fire under his coppers, and our chatterirg 
teeth were only set on edge by seeirg them sip it. While 
we were working upon the main yard, I chanced to cast my 
eyes down the sky-light into the cabin, and saw the captain 
and his passengers at their breakfast. A sheep had been 
slaughtered the day before, and they had mutton chops, 
fried ham, hot rolls, buckwheat cakes, omelets, tea and 
coffee, and poiled milk. Ihad been on deck nearly the 
whole night, my clothes were wet, and I had just come from 
my own breakfast, which consisted of nothing more than a 
kid of boiled potatoes, for while I was carrying my pot of 
tea from the cook’s galley to the forecastle, a little jet of 
spray had leaped over the bow and fallen plump into it and 
<poiled it. I could get no more. I was very hungry, and 
for the first time I thought of my former comforts ; the cabin 
breakfast had such a natural look, and seemed to belong to 
me as a matter of right. 
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— ———— - a ceiataniians pitiateete 
Tue following exquisite gems were sent us by a most || stretching their yearning necks with loosened collars ; and 


esteemed clerical friend, but erowded out of our last number |, the traveller calls for his glass of ale, having been without 
|| one for more than ten minutes; and his horse stands win- 
|| cing at the flies, giving sharp shivers of his skin, and moving 


of sacred poetry :— 
IMPROVEMENT OF A THOUGHT FROM METASTASIO. 


The willow that droops by the side of the river, 
And drinks all its life from the stream that flows by, 
In return, spends that life in the cause of the giver, 
And shadows the stream from the heat of the sky. 


My Creator, my God, it is thou—I adore thee ; 
{It is thou art this life giving fountain to me ; 
But I am al] weakness, a suppliant before thee, 

I cannot return this protection to thee. 


But, ah, thon hast many a loved one in sorrow, 
Who wanders along this bleak world all alone ; 

For such, from the good thou hast sent would | borrow, 
And this, thou hast said, thou will look on and own. 


In sadness, in poverty, sickness or danger, 
I would suecour each child of my God that I see ; 
And the aid thus bestowed, in the world, on the stranger, 
One day thou wilt say was bestowed upon thee. 


AFFLICTION. 


Oh, whence is the freshness that gives the flower 
Its scent and its summer hue? 

It came in the dark and midnight hour, 
In drops of heavenly dew ; 

So, often in sorrow the soul receives 
An influence from above, 

That beauty and sweetness and freshness gives 
To patience and faith and love. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship’s a sun that ever seems 
Brightest in its departing beams, 
And never to the full we feel 

The depth and warmth and force of love, 
Till death comes in the gem to steal, 

And those so dear have passed above ; 
Then we discover, by the smart, 
How they entwined about the heart. 


FORGIVENESS. 
AN INDIAN THOUGHT. 


When on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman’s axe descends, 
And she who bloomed so beauteously 
Beneath the keen stroke bends, 
E’en on the edge that wrought her death, 
Dying she breathes her sweetest breath, 
As if to token, in her fall, 
Peace to her fues and love to all. 


How hardly man this lesson learns, 

To smile and bless the hand that spurns ; 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 

But render only love again ; 

This spirit not to earth is given— 

Ove had it, but he came trom Heaven. 
Reviled, rejected and betrayed, 

No curse he breathed, no plaint he made, 
But when in death’s deep pang he sighed, 
Prayed for his-murdefers and died. 


“NOW.”—DESCRIPTIVE OF A HOT DAY. 
Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Aurora, issuing from 
her saffron house, calls up the moist vapours to sur- 
round her, and, goes veiled with them as long as she can; 


till Phebus, coming forth in his power, looks everything out | 


of the sky, and‘holds sharp uninterrupted empire from his 
throne of beams. Now the mower begins to make his 
sweeping cuts more slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer. 
Now the-éarter sleeps a-top of his load of hay, or plods with 
double slouth of shoulder, looking out with eyes winking 
under his shading hat, and with a hitch upward of one side 
of his mouth. Now the little girl at her grandmother’s cot- 
tage-duor watches the coaches that go by, with her hand held 
up over her sunny forehead. Now an elm is fine there, 
with a seat under it; and horses drink out of the trough, 


| 
| 


| 
} 


| to and fro his ineffectual docked tail; and now Miss Betty 
Wilson, the host’s daughter, comes streaming forth in a 
flowered gown and ear-rings, carrying with four of her 


|| beautiful fingers the foaming glass, for which, efter the 
|| traveller has drank it, she receives with an indifferent eye, 


|, looking another way, the lawful two.pence. Now grashop- 
| s 


|pers “fry,” as Dryden says. Now cattle stand in water, 
and ducks are envied. Now boots and shoes, and trees by 
| the road-side, are thick with dust; and dogs, rolling in it, 
‘after issuing out of the water, into which they have been 


| thrown to fetch sticks, come scattering horrour among the 
|| legs of the spectators. Now a fellow who finds he has three 


| 
| 
| 


|| miles further to go in a pair of tight shoes is in a pretty sit- 
|| uation. Now rooms with the sun upon them become in- 


| tolerable ; and the apothecary’s apprentice, with a bitterness 

beyond aloes, thinks of the pond he used to bathe in at 
i school. Now men with powdered heads (especially if thick) 
'envy those that are unpowdered, and stop to wipe them up 

hill, with countenances that seem to expostulate with desti- 
‘ny. Now boys assemble round the village pump with a la- 
| dle to it, and delight to make a forbidden splash and get 
| wet through the shoes. Now also they make suckers, of 
| leather, and bathe all day long in rivers and ponds, and 
| make mighty fishings, for * tittle-bats.” Now the bee, as 
|he hums along, seems to be talking heavily of the heat. 
| Now doors and brick-walls are burning to the hand; and 
|a walled lane, with dust and broken bottles in it, near a 
| brick-field, is a thing not to be thought of. Nowa green 

lane, on the contrary, thickset with hedge-row elms, and 
| having the noise of a brook *‘ rumbling in pebble-stone,” is 
| one of the pleasantest things in the world. 


| 
| Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever to one another, 
| in rooms, in door-ways, and out of window, always begin 
| ning the conversation with saying that the heat is over- 
| powering. Now blinds are let down, and doors thrown 
|opa, and flannel waistcoats left off, and cold meat prefer- 
| red to hot, and wondcr expressed why tea continues so re- 
| freshing, and people delight to sliver lettuces into bowls, 
| and apprentices water door-ways with tin canisters that lay 
| several atoms of dust. Now the water-cart, jumbling along 
| the middle of the street, and jolting the showers out of its 
| box of water, really does something. Now fruiterers’ shops 
| and dairies louk pleasant, and ices are the only things to 
|those that can get them. Now ladies loiter in baths; 
| and people make presents of flowers; and wine is put into 
|ice ; and the after-dinner lounger recreates his head with 
applications of perfumed water out of long-necked bottles. 
| Now the lounger, who cannot resist riding his new horse, 
feels his boots burn him. Now five fat people in a stage- 


he has no right to be so large. Now clerks in office do 








| 
| ; . : aire 

| coach hate the sixth fat one who is a coming in, and think 
| 

} 

| 

| 


nothing but drink soda-water and spruce-beer, and read the 
newspaper. Now the bakers look vicious; and cooks are 
aggravated ; and the steam of a tavern-kitchen catches hold 
of us like the breath of Tartarus. Now delicate skins are 
| beset with gnats; and boys make their sleeping companion 
| start up, with playing a burning-glass on his hand; and 
blacksmiths are super-carbonated; and cobblers in their 
| stalls almost feel a wish to be transplanted; and butter is 
| too easy to spread; and the dragoons wonder whether the 
Romans liked their helmets ; and old ladies, with their lap- 
| pes unpinned, walk along in a state of dilapidation; and 
the servant maids are afraid they look vulgarly hot; and the 
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author, who has a plate of strawberries brought him, finds || Have I most truly served in this world: ) 
that he has come to the end of his writing. | And eight-and-twenty times hath Phebus’ car 
We cannot conclude this article, without returning thanks, || Run out his yearly course, since 
wilh as d h f d | Duke. I understand you, sir. 
n our own account and on that of our predeces- || Tyeio, How like an ignorant poet he talks! : 
sors, who have left so large a debt of gratitude, unpaid, to|| Duke. You are eight-and-twenty years old? 


this very useful and ready monosyllable—* Now.” We || What time of the day do you hold it to be? 


are sure that there is not a didactic poet, ancient or modern, |! 0 _ poe the — on — rp their knives 

? | resholds sir shoe-soles stairs. 
who, if he possessed a decent share of candour, would not |! “s eT 8 Oe See, eee On See 
|| Now bread is grating, and the testy cook 


be happy to own his obligations to that masterly conjunction, || Hath much to do now ; now the tables all 








which possesses the very essence of wit, for it has the art of || Duke. *Tis almost dinner-time ? i 
bringing the most remote things together. And its gene- | Laz. Your grace doth apprehend me very rightly. 

rosity is in proportion to its wit, for it always is most profuse | Pee. Sy i 
of its aid where it is most wanted. || Print it, dear : ’tis genuine heart-music. Though § 


m {| J . x 1 1 2 er. > 
We must enjoy a pleasant passage with the reader on the |, YOU shall find it rude and uncouth, there is a strain of holi. 


subject of this “ eternal Now,” in Beaumont and Fletcher’s || 2°88 in it—the holiness of sorrow.”—(From a friend.) 
play of the Woman-Hater.—Upon turning to it, we per- || 
ceive that our illustrious particle does not make quite so 


With a dim and mute surprise, 
great a figure as we imagined; but the whole passage is in | 


Looking out of her violet eyes, 
She passed through life in a fitful gleam, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
| 


3 
so analogous a taste, and affords such an agreeable speci- | nd teded ts oem. 
men of the wit and humour with which fine poets could 
rally the common-places of their art, that we cannot help | se eae orn aed wr Mei ‘ 

: Ry ’ : | ight after night—with no time to pray— 
proceeding with it. Lazarello, a foolish table-hunter, has re- We shuddering saw her struggle with death, 
quested an introduction to the Duke of Milan, who has had Then smile away her breath. 

a fine lamprey presented him. Before the introducti kes || , 

prey P : 7 ‘ oie ps uction takes | Faintly as beat her heart— 
place he finds that the duke has given the fish away; so That little one—when called to part, 
that his wish to be known to him goes with it; and part of We found that a strong and mighty chain 
of the drollery of the passage arises from his uneasiness at | Was rudely snapped in twain. 
being detained by the consequencés of his own request, | Linking her heart with mine, 
and his fear lest he should be too late for the lamprey else- | Deeply, oh strongly, did it twine 


“ Around my soul—and lightning-love 
where. Played on it from above. 
Count (aside to the Duke). Let me entreat your grace 


to stay a little, | Baby, sleeping and dead! 
| 
| 


Flowers and birds o’er thy silent bed, 


To know a gentleman, to whom yourself Laugh and weep to the summer sky— 


Is much beholden. He hath made the sport 
For your whole court these eight years, on my knowledge. | 
Duke. His name ? | For life is a dull, sad fever, | 
Count. Lazarello. 
Duke. 1 heard of him this morning :—which is he ? And smiles are but mocking dreams—and love 
Count (aside to Laz). Lazarello, pluck up thy spirits. Lives but in heaven above. 
Thy fortune is now rising. ‘The Duke calls for thee, and 


: : 3 i i aseless ¢ 
thou shalt be acquainted with him. Withered with ceaseless care, 








: . | Fainting with weariness and despair, 

~~ He’s going away, and I must of necesity stay here | Wonk nt feasted and ack ‘at ie, . ' 
upon business. {| I sigh but to depart. 

Count. *Tis all one: thou shalt know him first. 

Laz. Stay a little. If he should offer to take me with Misplaced, mismatched, a monstrous dream, 
him, and by that means I should lose that I seek for! But Nought else, oh life, unto me dost thou seem! 
if he should, I will not go with him. And woman, that should an angel be, 

Count. Lazarello, the Duke stays. Wilt thou lose this. Mocketh ever at me. 
opportunity ? a | My daughter returned to heaven ! 

Laz. How must I speak to him? | If to thee it is haply given, 

Count. ’T was well thought of. You must not talk to | Put up a prayer with thy gentle eyes, 
him as you do to an ordinary man, honest plain sense; but! To haste me to the skies. . 
you must wind about him. For example, if he should ask | 
you what o’clock it is, you must not say, “ If it please your, LIFE IN DEATH. 


’tis nine ;’— hus;—* Thrice three o’clock, so | 
grace, ’tis nine ;”—but thus; . we , , 
please my sovereign ;’—or thus :— || A GentieMAN of Bavaria, of a noble family, was so af. 


|| flicted at the death of his wife, that unable to bear the com- 
‘Look how many Muses there do dwell | pany of any other person, he gave himself up to a solitary 
Upon the sweet banks of the learned well, 1 way of living. This was the more remarkable in him, 3s 
And just so many strokes the clock hath struck ;” | he had been a man of jovial habits, fond of his wine and 
and so forth. And you must now and then enter into a|| visitors, and impatient of having his numerous indulgences 
description. || contradicted. But in the same temper perhaps might be 


Laz. Ihope I shall do it. | found the cause of his sorrow ; for though he would be im- 
Count. Come.—may it please your grace to take note of patient with his wife, as with others, yet his love for her 
a gentleman, well seen, deeply read, and thoroughly ground- || was one of the gentlest wills he had; and the sweet and 
ed in the hidden knowledge of all sallets and pot-herbs || unaffected face which she always turned upon his anger, 
whatsoever. || might have been a thing more easy for him to trespass upon 
Duke. I shall desire to know him more inwardly. while living, than to forget when dead and gone. His very 
Laz. I kiss the ox-hide of your grace’s foot. anger towards her, compared with that towards others, was 
Count (aside to Laz.) Very well. Will your grace ques.||a relief to him. It was rather a wish to refresh himself in 
tion him a little. the balmy feeling of her patience, than to make her unhap- 
Duke. How old are you? py herself, or to punish her, as some would have done, for 
Laz. Full eight-and-twenty-several almanacks that virtuous contrast to his own vice. 
Have been compiled, all’for several years, But whether he bethought himself, after her death, that 
Since first I drew this breath. Four ’prenticeships this was a very selfish mode of loving ; or whether as some 











MY FADED FLOWER: ' 


Would I too could die! ; 


Eating into the heart forever— | 
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thought, he had wearied out her life with habits so contrary 
to her own ; or whether, as others reported, he had put it to 
a fatal risk by some lordly piece of self-will, in consequence 
of which she had caught a fever on the cold river during a 
night of festivity ; he surprised even those who thought that 
he loved her, by the extreme bitterness of his grief. The 
yery mention of festivity, though he was patient for the first 
day or two, afterwards threw him into a passion of rage ; 
but by degrees even his rage followed his. other old habits. 
He was gentle, but ever silent. He ate and drank but suf- 
ficient to keep him alive; and used to spend the greater 
part of the day in the spot where his wife was buried. 

He was going there one evening, in a very melancholy 
manner, with his eyes turned towards the earth, and had 
just entered the rails of the burial-ground, when he was ac. 
costed by the mild voice of somebody coming to meet him. 
«It is a blessed evening, sir,” said the voice. The gentle- | 
man looked up. Nobody but himself was allowed to be in | 
the place at that hour; and yet he saw, with astonishment, | 
a young chorister approaching him. He was going to ex- 
press some wonder, when, he said, the modest though as- 
sured look of the boy, and the extreme beauty of his coun- 
tenance, which glowed in the setting sun before him, made | 





o,° . . 1} 
an irresistable addition to the singular sweetness of his || 
voice; and he asked him with an involuntary calmness, || 


and agesture of respect, not what he did there, but what he 
wished. “ Only to wish you all good things,” answered the 
stranger, who had now come up, “ and to give you this let- 
ter.’ The gentleman took the letter, and saw upon it, with 
a beating yet scarcely bewildered heart, the handwriting of 
his wife. He raised his eyes again to speak to the boy, but 
he was gone. He cast them far and near round the place, 
but there were no traces of a passenger. He then opened 
the letter; and by the divine light of the setting sun, read 
these words: 
“ To my dear husband, who sorrows for his wife : 


“ Otto, my husband, the soul you regret so, is returned. 
You will know the truth of this, and be prepared with calm. 
ness to see it, by the divineness of the messenger, who has 
passed you. You will find me sitting in the public walk, 
praying for you; praying, that you may never more give 
way to those gusts of passion, and those curses against 
others, which divided us. 

“ This, with a warm hand, from the living Bertha.” 

Otto, (for such, it seem, was the gentleman’s name,) went | 
instantly, calmly, quickly, yet with a sort of benumbed | 
being, to the public walk. He felt, but with only a half- 
consciousness, as if he glided without a body. But all his 
spirit was awake, eager, intensely conscious. It seemed to 
him as if there had been but two things in the world—Life 
and Death; and that Death was dead. All else appeared 
to have been a dream. He had awaked from a waking 
state, and found himself all eye, and spirit, and locomotion. 
He said to himself, once, as he went: ** This is not a dream. 
I will ask my great ancestors to-morrow to my new bridal 
feast, for they are alive.” Otto had been calm at first, but 
something of old and triumphant feelings seemed again to 
come over him. Was he again too proud and confident? 
Did his earthly humours prevail’ again, when he thought 
them least upon him? We shall see. 


The Bavarian arrived at the public walk. It was full of 
people with their wives and children, enjoying the beauty of 
the evening. Something like common fear came over him, 
as he went in and out among them, looking at the benches 
on each side. It happened that there was only one person, 
a lady, sitting upon them. She had her veil down; and his 
being underwent a fierce but short convulsion as he went 
near her. Something had a little baffled the calmer inspi- 
ration of the angel that had accosted him: for fear prevailed | 
at the instant, and Otto passed on. He returned before he | 
had reached the end of the walk, and approached the lady | 
again. She was still sitting in the same quiet posture, only | 
he thought she looked at him. Again he passed her. On| 
his second return, a grave and sweet courage came upon | 
him, and in an under but firm tone of inquiry, he said | 
“Bertha ?”—* I thought you had forgotten me,” said that | 
well-known and mellow voice, which he had seemed as far| 
from ever hearing again as earth is from heaven. He took 
her hand, which grasped his in turn ; and they walked home 
in silence together, the arm, which was wound within his, 
giving warmth for warmth. 





The neighbours seemed to have a miraculous want of 
wonder at the lady’s re-appearance. Something was said 
about a mock-funeral, and her having withdrawn from his 
company for awhile ; but visitors came as before, and his 
| wife returned to her household affairs. It was only remark. 
ed that she always looked pale and pensive. But she was 
more kind to all, even than before ; and her pensiveness 
seemed rather the result of some great internal thought, than 
of unhappiness. 


For a year or two, the Bavarian retained the better tem- 
| per which he acquired. His fortunes flourished beyond 
| his earliest ambition; the most amiable as well as noble 
| persons of the district were frequent visitors ; and people 
| said, that to be at Otto’s house, must be the next thing to 
being in heaven. But by degrees his self-will returned with 
his prosperity. He never vented impatience on his wife ; 
but he again began to show, that the disquietude it gave her 
to see it vented on others, was asecondary thing, in his mind, 
to the indulgence of it. Whether it was, that his grief for 
her loss had been rather remorse than affection, so he held 
himself secure if he treated her well; or whether he was at 
| all times rather proud of her, than fond; or whatever was 
the cause which again set his antipathies above his sympa- 
thies, certain it was, that his old habits returned upon him ; 
|not so often, indeed, but with greater violence and pride 
| when they did. These were the only times, at which his 
| wife was observed to show any ordinary symptoms of un- 
| easiness. 
| At length, one day, some strong rebuff which he had re. 

ceived from an alienated neighbour threw him into such a 
| transport of rage, that he gave way to the most bitter im- 
precations, crying with a loud voice— This treatment to 
me too! Tome! Tome, who if the world knew all”— 
|—At these words, his wife, who had in vain laid her hand 
|upon his, and Jooked him with dreary earnestness in the 
| face, suddenly glided from the room. He and two or three 
| who were present, were struck with dumb horrour. They 
jsaid, she did not walk out, nor vanish suddenly; but 
| glided, as one who could dispense with the use of feet. 
| After a moment’s pause, the others proposed to him to fol- 
| low her. He made a movement of despair; but they went. 
| There was a short passage, which turned to the right into 
her favourite room. They knocked at the docr twice or 
| three times, and received no answer. At last, one of them 
gently opened it; and looking in, they saw her, as they 
thought, standing before a fire, which was the only light in 
{the room. Yet she stood so far from it, as rather to be in 
| the middle of the room; only the face was towards the fire, 
|and she seemed looking upon it. They addressed her, but 
| received no answer. They stepped gently towards her, and 
| still received none. The figure stood dumb and unmoved. 
| At last, one of them went round in front, and instantly fell 
'on the floor. The figure was without body. A hollow 
hood was left instead of a face. The clothes were standing 
upright by themselves. 





That room was blocked up for ever, for the clothes, if it 
| might be so, to moulder away. It was called the Room of 
| the Lady’ssFigure. The house, efter the gentleman’s death, 
| was long uninhabited, and at length burnt by the peasants 
|in an insurrection. As for himself, he died about nine 
|months after, a gentle and child-like penitent. He had 
| never stirred from the house since ; and nobody would ven- 
ture to go near him, but a man who had the reputation of 
being a reprobate. It was from this man that the particulars 
| of the story came first. He would distribute the gentleman’s 
'alms in great abundance to any strange poor who would 
laccept them; for most of the neighbours held them in 
|horrour. He tried all he could to get the parents among 
| them to let some of their little children, or a single one of 
| them, go to see his employer. They said he even asked it 
| one day with tears in his eyes. But they shuddered to think 
|of it; and the matter was not mended, when this profane 
| person, in a fit of impatience, said one day that he would 
| have a child of hisown on purpose. His employer, however, 
|died in a day ortwo. They did not believe a word he told 
|them of all the Bavarian’s gentleness, looking upon the 
| latter as a sort of Ogre, and upon his agent as little better, 
| though a good-natured-locking earnest kind of person. It 
| was said many years after, that this man had been a friend 
|of the Bavarian’s when young, and had been deserted by 
|him. And the young believed it, whatever the old might do. 
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Whoever the author is, of the following majestic lines on | made so already (as we believe they are) can evidently |.) 
the death of Campbell, we should be proud to hail him as|/ constructed in a most easy, cheap, and commodious may | , One 
a countryman. | ner. A basket and a double rope are sufficient ; or two g peer 
; : T | 3a room 
Come to the house of mourning, all ye bards, three would be better. It is the sudden sense of the height | me. I 
Your brother, friend and teacher lowly sleeps ; at which people sleep, and the despair of escape which con 
Death, that all worth, all genius disregards, | sequentl % h fi . Rigs h sos ; sj 
Cold in his cell the form of Campbell keeps! Pi, 9 SE Gly SE RE pNRE SHON Ray | 
Come to the house of monrning !—Nature weeps, | disables them from thinking of any other resources. Houses I can 
nd hope yet lingers by the wonted fire ; it is true, cenerally s of: | time. 
Hark ! from the past a solemn requiem sweeps, 1 e pa : mane. Sepp a" si but thes the cou 
A diego of welevins bem ite expense chale— are not kept in readiness for use ; a ladder is wanting ; or the ‘eattle 
Those bards of other days, great masters of the lyre. | door is hard to be got up; the passage to it is difficult, or | all that 
Who hath o- thrilled at Campbell's varied cong, | involved in the fire; and the roof may not be a safe one) _ waterin 
When Spenser's noble harp he gently piayed ¢ walk over: childre res: . ike ,m¢ 
Or in heroic measures marched along, + Ee rere Sey lomneren: Me salad 
Or on the lyre his lofiy music made ? the older peoper; and, therefore, on all these account, ~ do 
Sone om onan, r his robes arrayed, nothing is more desirable than that the means of escape nor 
ill to his sacred art forever true! : : 
What grace, what grandeur, in his verse displayed ! mee wine wees ne te HANK, wae aap af tile 
How well to move the human heart he knew ! used in concert with the multitude below. People outof The s 
How awful with his thoughts the heaving language grew! || doors are ever ready and anxious to assist. Those brave feel, dc 
Tong, long poet team: Nr spoon ay fellows, the firemen, would complete the task, if time al. free of 
is genius reared by Hope’s resplendent throne ; ; : : : i 
Which utter wisdom in atedaine avin, 3 lowed, and circumstances had hitherto prevented it; and — 
Like Memnon’s statne when Apollo shone; handle the basket and the little riders in it, with confidence, an 
The worn and wearied drank the thrilling tone like so many chickens ; P 7 ee ‘ 
The weak were strengthened and the strong inspired, Ar eee ow _— penne a aaa, Si | on 
Truth mightier grew and quelled each rising groan, every window in a high bed-chamber will have an escape: |« = Th 
‘ pg rose in dazzling robes attired, it, as a matter of course. We 
nd walke F ; ‘ : ‘ 
oS = “i ac ull the — enchanted and admired. In an honest state of society, houses would all commu. | that I 
ow bright the scene his glowing genius drew cate witk , rs: ilie ‘eli 
Sid Paumepleania’s forest hecsiay titta, ’ 1 one another by common doors ; and families de- | feeling 
coin Mis Gen busin al @ Seek Geman stroyed by fire would be among the monstrosities of history. of a fri 
Oh P Ps ° ? q 
There sleeps the vale, which drinks their gushing rills, : (ORE Rogie ee good th 
And Heaven, all bounteous, like her dew distils If we are not mistaken, the following lines, while standing _ for one 
Wealth o er the plain and peace in every shade ; in type and playing ‘* Miss Lucy Long,” have been sent: | « the cles 
There Gertrude’s name the ardent memory fills, ott ee : . | my fee 
And every glen recalls the gentle maid, another periodical and published. They are too beautifi ‘saieiih 
In all the blooming charms of Wyoming arrayed. to lose however. cannot 
Oft have we wished the bard himself might see LINES TO CLARA. } ron, [1 
The lovely valley where his Gertrude sung ; Sweet child ! in art or poesy | cloud, | 
Might rest beneath some venerable tree What word of power unfathomed lies, sun-bul 
And bathe in all the life around him flung ; To speak the charm that dwells with thee, him to 
Might hear how once the aged and the young - The holiness in thy blue eyes ? re k 
Were dashed upon the gory “ rock of wo,” *Tis not alone thy chiseled brow— | — : 
How from foul motives awful carnage sprung, ’Tis not thy cheek’s pure roseate glow— ~~ 
Might weave a mounful dirge, yet joyful know, The innocent beauty of thy face— instead 
How sweet, since all is past, is Susquehannah’s flow. — | Thy sunny hair—thy form of grace— wr dull 
But all our wishes, all our hopes were vain, = brightness of thy cherub smile— the hea 
His honour'd form is in a darker vale ; |] a archness of thy infant wile— = 
His tuneless harp shall know no other strain || — re mart. on sweet. ond freo— than I 
But waste and moulder like his body frail. Thy voice of bird-like melody— “Leavy 
Not so his fame—the rolling ages hail *Tis not thy matchless loveliness, other b 
His fair renown, with reverence and with joy ; That gifts thee with such power to bless ! is with 
No rude critique his memory shall assail, That makes the very sight of thee wild ro: 
Nor ‘Time the glory of his name destroy, A joy—like sweetest minstrelsy ; | | 
But keep it ever bright like his who sang of Troy. ‘. _ morning breeze, like ocean’s swell, ‘etneh 
ee (a RR ike summer moonlight’s fairy spell ; } — 
HOUSES ON FIRE *Tis that thy spirit, born above { ome, | 
4 a . Of bliss, and purity, and love, It to my 
Ir is astonishing how little imagination there is in the Still wears on earth its angel wings, yonder 
ia. i flecti Re di Still with its voice seraphic, sings ! distant | 
wor , in matters not affecting men 's immediate wants and That not yet dimmed the living ray, and the 
importance. People seem to require a million thumps on _ Unto its beauteous dawning given ; you ma 
the head, before they can learn to guard against a head- ee a, yoursel| 
ache. This would be little; but the greater the calamity, ; ere é | breach 
: eink 3 4 Is it not sad, fair child ! to know | ing all 
the less they seem to provide against it. All the fires in this The written doom of all below an 
. . . yd . 8 
great metropolis, and the frightful catastrophes which are often —— thee ? that day by day iene 
A , ‘hat sky-born light must fade away ; “ies 
the result, do not show the inhabitants that they ought to That soon the harmony must die, talk or 
take measures to guard against them, and that these measures Remembered from thy home on high ; solitary 
are among the easiest things in the world. Every man who pi mirth with agrwy yopre depart, “Le 
has a family, and whose house is too high to allow of jump- * pages nee eee “were 
ing out of the windows, ought to consider himself bound to | oe by Ped ap ache a 
have a fire-escape. What signifies all the care he has taken Shall keep the path! ‘lhe st ah Power a “ 
nif That shielded chi wil c luntary 
to be a good husband or father, and all the provision he has bg ss ve childhood’s nae nse hour, | sentime 
: : / ; : ras baige ‘an guard thy woman’s trusting heart : 
made for the well-being of his children in after-life, if in And bid thee choose the better part ! : dumb ‘ 
one frightful moment, in the dead of night, with horrour Then shall the song that once was thine | making 
glaring in their faces, and tender and despairing words Retura in melody divine ; | Soeeme 
n i te as al alk “dl : Then joy on dove-like wings shall come | translat 
swallowed up in burning and su ocation,—amidst cracking And make thy breast its holy home ! thetical 
beams and rafters, sinking floors, and whole yielding gulf a roe, Oe eeeee to mortal birth, lam cc 
ad : - o loved such innocence on earth, ‘ 
of agony, they are all to cease to be!—to perish like so We leave thee! May the shepherd mild and an: 
In his arms bear thee, dearest child ! E. F. 5 
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GOING A JOURNEY. 


' One of the pleasantest things in the world is going al 
journey ; but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy society in| 
‘groom; but out of doors, nature is company enough for 
me. I am then never less alone than when alone. 


| 


“ The fields his study, nature was his book.” 
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| toexplain to you the circumstance that has so endeared it 


E. ¥. 5 





I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same 1} 
time. WhenI am in the country, I wish to vegetate like 
the country. I am not for criticising hedge-rows and-black 
‘eattle. Igo out of town in order to forget the town and 
all that isin it. There are those who for this purpose go to 
watering-places, and carry the metropolis with them. 1 
like more elbow-room, and fewer incumbrances. I like 
solitude, when I give myself up to it, for the sake of solitude ; 
nor do I ask for 





‘a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet.” 


The soul of a journey is liberty ; perfect liberty, to think, || 


feel, do just as one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be 
free of all impediments and of all inconveniences ; to leave 
ourselves behind, much more to get rid of others. It is 


because I want a little breathing-space to muse on indifferent || 


matters, where Contemplation 


“ May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d,” 


( 





that I absent myself from the town for a while, without 
feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead 
of afriend in the postchaise or in a tilbury, to exchange 
good things with, and vary the same stale topics over again, 
for once let me have a truce with impertinence. Give me | 
othe clear blue sky over my head, and the green turf beneath | 
my feet, a winding road before me, and a three hours’ 
‘march to dinner—and then to thinking! It is hard if I 
cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I 
run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the point of yonder rolling 
cloud, I plunge into my past being, and revel there, as the 
sun-burnt Indian plunges headlong into the wave that wafts 
him to his native shore. Then long-forgotten things, like 


“sunken wrack and sumless treasuries,” burst upon my || 
eager sight, and I begin to feel, think, and be myself again. || 
instead of an awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit || 


yr dull common-places, mine is that undisturbed silence of 
the heart which alone is perfect eloquence. 
puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis better 
than Ido; but I sometimes had rather be without them. 
“Leave, oh, leave me to my repose!” I have just now 
other business in hand, which would seem idle to you, but 
is with me ‘‘the very stuff of the conscience.” 
wild rose sweet without a comment? 
leap to my heart, set in its coat of emerald ? 


Yet if I were | 


tome, you would only smile. Had I not better then keep 
itto myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from here to 
yonder craggy point, and from thence onward to the far- 
distant horizon? I should be but bad company all that way, 
and therefore prefer being alone. I have heard it said that 
you may, when the moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by 
yourself, and indulge your reveries. But this looks like a 
breach of manners, a neglect of others, and you are think- 
ing all the time that you ought to rejoin your party. “ Out 
upon such half-faced fellowship,” say I. I like to be either 
entirely to myself, or entirely at the disposal of others ; to 
talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, to be sociable or 
solitary. 





“Let me have a companion of my way,” says Sterne, | 
“were it but to remark how the shadows lengthen as the | 
sin goes down.” It is beautifully said: but in my opinion, 
this continual comparing of notes interferes with the invo- | 
luntary impression of things upon the mind, and hurts the | 
sentiment. If you only hint what you feelin a kind of| 
dumb show, it is insipid: if you have to explain it, it is| 
making a toil of a pleasure. You cannot read the book of 
nature, without being perpetually put to the trouble of 
tanslating it for the benefit of others. I am for the syn- 
thetical method: on a journey, in preference to the analytical. | 
lam content to lay in a stock of ideas then, and to examine 
and anatomise them afterwards. 


No one likes |; 


Is_ not this |! 
Does not this daisy || 


I want tosee my vague |jtalk of or to write about afterwards. 


' notions float like the down of the thistle before the breeze, 


and not to have them entangled in the briars and thorns of 
controversy. For once, I like to have it all my own way; 
and this is impossible, unless you are alone, or in such 
company as I do not covet. I have no objection to argue a 


|| point with any one for twenty miles of measured road, but 


not for pleasure. If you remark the scent of a bean-field 

crossing the road, perhaps your fellow-traveller has no smell. 

If you point to a distant object, perhaps he is short-sighted, 

and has to take out his glass to look at it. There is a feel- 

ing in the air, a tone in the colour of a cloud which hits 

your fancy, but the effect of which you are unprepared to 

account for. There is then no sympathy, but an uneasy 

craving after it, and a dissatisfaction which pursues you on 

the way, and in the end probably produces ill humour. 
Now I never quarrel with myself, and take all my own 

conclusions for granted till I find it necessary to defend them 

against objections. It is not merely that you may not be 

of accord on the objects and circumstances that present 
themselves before you—they may recall a number of ideas, 

and lead to associations too delicate and refined to be 

possibly communicated to others. Yet these I love to 

| cherish, and sometimes still fondly clutch them, when I can 

escape from the throng to do so. To give way to our 

feelings before company, seems extravagance or aflectation ; 

on the other hand, to have to unravel this mystery of our 

being at every turn, and to make others take an equal 

interest in it (otherwise the end is not answered) is a task 

to which few are competent. We must * give it an under- 

standing, but no tongue.” My old friend Coleridge, how- 

ever, could do both. He could go on in the most delightful 

explanatory way over hill and dale, a summer’s day, and 

convert a landscape into a didactic poem ora Pindaric cde. 

“ He talked far above singing.” IfI could so clothe my 

ideas in sounding and flowing words, I might perhaps wish 
to have some one with me to admire the swelling theme ; 

or I could be more content, were it possible for me still to 
hear his echoing voice in the woods of All-Foxden. They 
had “ that fine madness in them which our first poets had ;” 

and if they could have been caught by some rare instrument, 

would have breathed such strains as the following: 

—— Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 

As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curled stream, with flow’rs as many 

As the young spring gives, and as chuice as any ; 

Here be all new delights, cool streams, and wells, 

Arbours o’ergrown with woodbine, caves and dells; 

Choose where thou wilt, while I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers ; tell thee tales of love, 

How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove, 

Virst saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 

She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother's light, 

To kiss her sweetest.” Faithful Shepherdess. 

| Had I words and images at command like these, I would 
attempt to wake the thoughts that lie slumbering on golden 
ridges in the evening clouds: but at the sight of nature my 
fancy, poor as it is, drocps and closes up its leaves, like 
flowers at sunset. I can make nothing out on the spot:—I 
must have time to collect myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects: it 
should be reserved for table-talk. I grant, there is one 
subject on which it is pleasant to talk ona journey; and 

; that is, what one shall have for supper when we get to our 
inn at night. The open air improves this sort of conversa- 
tion or friendly altercation, by setting a keener edge on 
appetite. Every mile of the road heightens the flavour of 
the viands we expect at the end of it. How fine it is to 
enter some old town, walled and turreted, just at the ap- 
proach of night-fall, or to come to some straggling village, 
with the lights streaming through the surrounding gloom ; 

; and then after inquiring for the best entertainment that the 

| place affords, to ** take one’s ease at one’s inn!” These 
eventful moments in our lives are in fact too precious, too 
| full of solid, heartfelt happiness to be frittered and dribbled 
away in imperfect sympathy. I would have them all to 
{ myself, and drain them to the last drop: they will do to 
What a delicate 
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speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets of tea, 

“ The cups that cheer, but not inebriate,” 
and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit consider- 
ing what we shall have for supper—eggs and a rasher, a 
rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent veal-cutlet! 
Sancho in such a situation once fixed upon cow-heel ; and 





his choice, though he could not help it, is not to be dispa- 
raged. Then, in the intervals of pictured scenery and | 
Shandean contemplation, to catch the preparation and the 
stir in the kitchen—Procul, O procul este profani! These 


hours are sacred to silence and to musing, to be treasured \ 


up in the memory, and to feed the source of smiling thoughts | 
hereafter. I would not waste them in idle talk; or if I} 
must have the integrity of fancy brokén in upon, I would 
rather it were by a stranger than a friend. A stranger 
takes his hue and character from the time and place ; he is 
a part of the furniture and costume of aninn. If he is a 
Quaker, or from the West Riding of Yorkshire, so much 
the better. I do not even try to sympathise with him, and 
he breaks no squares. I associate nothing with my travel- 
ling companion but present objects and passing events. In| 
his ignorance of me and my affairs, I in a manner forget | 
myself. 





But a friend reminds one of other things, rips up old |) 
He | 


grievances, and destroys the abstraction of the scene. 
comes ungraciously between us and our imaginary charac- 
ter. Something is dropped in the course of conversation 
that gives a hint of your profession and pursuits; or from 
having some one with you that knows the less sublime por- 
tions of your history, it seems that other people do. You 
are no longer a citizen of the world: but your * unhoused 
free condition is put into circumscription and confine.” The 
incognito of an inn is one of its striking privileges—* lord 
of one’s-self, uncumber’d with aname.” Oh! it is great to 
shake off the trammels of the world and of public opinion— 
to lose our importunate, tormenting, everlasting personal 
identity in the elements of nature, and become the creature 
of the moment, clear of all ties—to hold to the universe 
only by a dish of sweet-breads, and to owe nothing but the 
score of the evening—and no longer seeking for applause 
and meeting with contempt, to be known by no other title 
than the Gentleman in the parlour! One may take one’s 
choice of all characters in this romantic state of uncertainty 
as to one’s real pretensions, and become indefinitely re- 
spectable and negatively right-worshipful. We baffle pre- 


judice and disappoint conjecture; and from being so to/|! 


others, begin to be objects of curiosity and wonder even to 
ourselves. We are no more those hackneyed common- 
places that we appear in the world: an inn restores us to 
the level of nature, and quits scores with society! 

I have certainly spent some enviable hours at inns—some- 
times when I have been left entirely to myself, and have 
tried to solve some metaphysical problem, as once where I | 


found out the proof that likeness is not a case of the asso-|! 


ciation of ideas—at other times, when there have been 
pictures in the room, where I first met with Gribelin’s 
engravings of the Cartoons, into which I entered at once; 
and ata little inn onthe borders of Wales, where there 


happened to be hanging some of Westall’s drawings, which |} 


I compared triumphantly (for a theory that I had, not for 
the admired artist) with the figure of a girl who had ferried 


me over the Severn, standing up in the boat between me}! 


and the fading twilight—at other times I might mention 
luxuriating in books with a peculiar interest in this way, as 
I remember sitting up half the night to read Paul and Vir- 
ginia, which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, after 


being drenched in the rain all day; and at the same|! 


place I got through two volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s 
Camilla. 

There is hardly any thing that shows the short-sightedness 
or capriciousness of the imagination more than travelling 
does. With change of place we change our ideas, nay, 
our opinions and feelings. We can by an effort indeed 
transport ourselves to old and long-forgotten scenes, and 
then the picture of the mind revives again; but we forget 
those that we have just left. It seems that we can think | 
but of one place at atime. The canvas of the fancy has 
only acertain extent, and if we paint one set of objects 
upon it, they immediately efface every others We cannot 
enlarge our conceptions; we only shift our point of view. 





i 


| ‘The landscape bares its bosom to the enraptured eye; we 
take our fill of it; and seem as if we could form no othe 
image of beauty or grandeur. We pass on, and think » 
more of it: the horizon that shuts it from our sight ale 
| blots it from our memory, like a dream. In travelling 
, through a wild barren country, I can form no idea of a! 
woody and cultivated one. It appears to me that all the 
| world must be barren, like what I see of it. In the country | 
we forget the town, and in town we despise the country. | 
All that part of the map that we do not see before us isa 
blank. The world in our conceit of it is not much bigger 
than a nutshell. It is not one prospect expanded jnto 
another, county joined to county, kingdom to kingdom 
lands to seas, making an image voluminous and vast ;—the 
mind can form no larger idea of space than the eye ean 
take in at a single glance. The rest is a name written on 
a map, a calculation of arithmetic. For instance, what jg | 
| the true signification of that immense mass of territory and | 
| population, known by the name of China to us? An inch 
| of paste-board on a wooden globe, of no more account than 
a China orange! Things near us are seen of the size of | 
life: things ata distance are diminished to the size of the | 
understanding. We measure the universe by ourselves, 
and even comprehend the texture of our own being only 
piece-meal. In this way, however, we remember an infinity 
of things and places. The mind is like a mechanical in. 
strument that plays a great variety of tunes, but it must play 
{them in succession. One idea recalls another, but it at the 
same time excludes all others. In try'ng to renew old 
| recollections, we cannot as it were unfold the whole web 
of our existence ; we must pick out the single threads. So 
| in coming toa place where we have formerly lived and with 
which we have intimate associations, every one must have 
found that the feeling grows more vivid the nearer we 


| approach the spot, from the mere anticipation of the actual 
| impression : we remember circumstances, feelings, persons, | 
| faces, names, that we had not thought of for years ; but for! 
| the time all the rest of the world is forgotten. 


| what we shall meet with by the way. 


| of our journey. 
| I should not feel confident in venturing on a journey ina 


| tervals to hear the sound of my own language. 


I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, pictures, 
in company with a friend or a party, but rather the contrary, 


|for the former reason reversed. They are _ intelligible 


matters, and will bear talking about. The sentiment here’ 
is not tacit, but communicable and overt. Salisbury Plain 
is barren of criticism ; but Stonehenge will bear a discussion 
antiquarian, picturesque, and philosophical. In setting out, 
on a party of pleasure, the first consideration always is where 
we shall go: in taking a solitary ramble, the guestion is 
The mind wien is 


“ its own place ;” nor are we anxious to arrive at the end 


f 


| 


I should wantat in- 
There is an 
, involuntary antipathy in the mind of most men to foreign 
manners and notions, that requires the assistance of sccial 


foreign country without a companion. 


| sympathy to carry it off. As the distance from honte in- 


'| alien sound into my soul. 


| creases, this relicf, which was at first a luxury, becomes a 
' passion and an appetite. A person would almost feel stifled | 
| to find himself in the deserts of Arabia without friends and 
countrymen: there must be allowed to be something in the | 
' view of Athens or old Rome, that claims the utterance of | 
, speech; and I own that the Pyramids are too mighty for 
| any single contemplation. In such situations, so opposite 
| to all one’s ordinary train of ideas, one seems a species by 
| one’s-self, a limb torn off from society, unless one can meet 
| with instant fellowship and support. Yet I did not feel this 
| want or craving very pressing once, when I first set my foot 
on the laughing shores of France. Calais was peopled with 
| novelty and delight. The confused, busy murmur of the 
place was like vil and wine poured into my ears; nor did 
| the mariner’s hymn, which was sung from the top of an old 
| crazy vessel in the harbour, as the sun went down, send an 
I breathed the air of general hu. 
|manity. I walked over “the vine-covered hills and gay 
| regions of France,” erect and satisfied; for the image of 
| man was not cast down and chained to the foot of arbitrary 
| thrones. I was at no loss for language, for that of all the 
| great schools of painting was open to me. The whole is 


— 


| vanished like a shade. Pictures, heroes, glory, freedom, all 
| are fled: nothiag remains but the Bourbons and the F rench 
|| people ! 
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oa Phere is undoubtedly a sensation in travelling into foreign || Hotel, the delightful sight and sound of the beating surf are 

othe parts that is to be had nowhere else: but it is more pleasing || visible and audible—eternal company to eye and ear. The 

ink mp at the time - lasting. It vs — eee ee | beach extends for miles either way—a broad floor as smooth 
iati e€ a common topic of dis s s|l @ ‘ 

felling ae duce or another state of existence, does not 1 as marble, and - hard yed a ingore ue leaves 

. of al piece into our daily modes of life. It is an animated but a ¥ print, and this, as a drive, we pd to be the most 

Il the. momentary hallucination. It demands an effort to ex-|) delightful and enjoyable in the world. ‘The noiseless tread 


. . . i} 
untry) change our actual for our ideal identity ; and to feel the i of the horse, the even and unheard progress of the wheels, 
untry.) pulse of our old transports revive very keenly, we must \| the snowy surf along the edge of which you keep your way, 
@ isa’ “jump” all our present comforts and connexicns. Our|| 


bigger romantic and itinerant character is not to be domesticated. |} and the high exhilaration given to the spirits by the sea- 


1 into. Dr. Johnson remarked how little foreign travel added to the || breeze and the enlivening beat of the waves upon the sand 

gdom, | facilities of conversation in those who had been abroad. In |/ at your feet, form, altogether, an enchantment to which, in 

the | fact, the time we — ay there is —_ en _ \ the way of out-door pleasure, we scarce know a parallel. 
sense instructive ; but it appears to be cut out of our| ; . 

i: sionatie. downright iedidtaees walk never to join kindly I And, wanes walk, the pure hard floor of that interminable 

hat is} onto it. Weare not the same, but another, and perhaps | beach is, of course, equally delightful. 

'y and | more enviable individual, all the time we are out of our}! The arrangements for bathing are very well managed. 


2 , \| . 
n inch | own country. We are lost to ourselves, as well as to our || There are some twenty bathing-houses on the beach near 


t than friends. So the poet somewhat quaintly sings, | the house, and, between the hours of ten and twelve in the 


ize 0 . ee ; 

of the “Out of my country and myself I go.’ | forenoon, the ocean-side is guarded and kept exclusive to 
elves, | ‘Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to absent || ladies and their attendants. An omnibus constantly plies 
: only themselves for a while from the ties and objects that recafl || between the bathing-houses and the Hotel, and to ladies 


. . ms ‘ | 
ifinity them: but we can be said only to fulfil our destiny in the | and children, to old men and young, the hour spent in the 
al It- | place that gave us birth. I should on this account like well | invigorating surf is the pleasure of the day. All, alike, 
t play | enough to spend the whole of my life in travelling abroad, || 


atthe | if could any where borrow another life to spend afterwards ||C°M€ back elated and animated, and the society of the 


eres 





v old) at home. |place shows very markedly the fillip given by the sea- 
a = ~~ | bathing to health and spirits. Children more especially, 
2 A FEW LITTLE MATTERS. | who have drooped in the city, pluck up appetite and vigour 
t have | immediately at Rockaway. 


‘T us out of this great stone oven! The city is intoler- | A 

er we uae g A y . || As the favourite and regular resort of many of the best 
able! Oh, from these heated bricks and stones, what mois- |! ast ; ‘ fees 

actual ik nile eile Uihaiices alk: siete tenaiie, families of the city, the society of the Pavilion has always 

: : ess, what wilted, wha nting air cc > nos- || ; 

ang So : os || been acknowledged to be of a more refined quality and on 


mut forf trils! The two river-breezes, doing their best to meet |) : : 
t |a more agreeable footing than that of any other watering- 


across the island, swoon in Broadway. The pores gasp, || : 

t age \|place. It is equally removed from useless ceremony and 
ures, the muscles droop, the mind is blank and nerveless. Let, , : , . : 

trary ‘ || undesirable freedom. ‘Those who wish to combine gayety 
. i? ws out somewhere! her A 

ligible , || with the pursuit of health and the enjoyment of luxury, have 
there! We had such a fever upon us as is expressed above, ||, ..... : 

paces : : |; facilities for all these at Rockaway, in a degree as desirable 
Plain when a friend offered to drive us to Rockaway, last week. | 


: : es ee i}as itis unusual. The table is not surpassed by that of an 
ussion With a mental repetition of the affecting prayer of the poor | P y y 


; | Hotel even in the city, and this, in a watering-place, is a 
1g Out, woman in the ballad, | = y : eo 
where || peculiarity! Mr. Cranston the keeper of the house thorough- 
ion is (Take a white napkin, and wrap my head softly, ‘| ly understands his business, 
ion is And then throw ine overboard, me and my baby !” | Pasa f 
" yh ad ; y iti || As to facilities of getting to Rockaway, the Railroad 

, Wecrept into his wagon, and bowled away silently on the || from Brooklyn ferry takes you to Jamaica in half an hour. 


vina{ ad to Jamaica. It was a hot evening, but the smell of the i From Jamaica, on the arrival of the cars, starts regularly a 
atin-| earth, and the woods, and the dairy-farms, roused our || mammoth omnibus with six horses, and other roomy con- 
isan} drooping petals a little. Jamaica lies somewhat in the 1 veyances are supplied if necessary, which bring you to 
sal island’s lap, however, and it was not till we began to sniff | Rockaway in an hour. All delays included, it is about two 
oie the salt of the open Atlantic, that we were once more “ ca- || hours from the city. 

pable creatures.” But what a revivification as we approach- H Certain coolness and certainly improved health thrown 


nes a 
stifled | ed Rockaway! The sea-breeze nudged up our drooping | into the scale, the desirableness of Rockaway as a summer 
| resort, far outweighs that of every other watering-place in 


sand eyebrows, gave a pull to the loose halliards of our let-go | 


n the | smiles, crisped our pores and restored every thing to its use || the country. 
ce of | di ie Recall wine 2 hi ars || 
ty for | and its activity—the irrevocable starch in our shirt-collars ma 


posite alone incapable of rally. Rockaway (we write only for | 
es by} those who know nothing of it) is part of the snowy edge of 


) — the Atlantic—St. George’s Hotel at Portsmouth, England, | 
el this 


The last number of the Southern Literary Messenger 
|contains two poems of uncommon merit for the drift of a 


| periodical. One is by Mr. Gilmore Simms, (whose’ much. 


y foot being all but next door to the Rockaway Pavilion. Of | worked mine has now and then a very golden streak of 


i with | course there is nothing to take the saline coolness out of the i poetry,) and the other is by H. B. Hirst,—a poem of fifty-seven 


of the | breeze, (unless by chance it has come across St. Helena or the || stanzas _on the subject of Enpymion. This latter is after 


yr did} Azores,) and the difference between the “ entire quadruped” || Keats. It is very highly studied, very carefully finished, and 


in old i : : os ua : , 
a in the way of a sea-breeze, and the mixtures they get in | very airily and spiritually conceived. Its faults are its con- 
al hy} SMe other sea-side places, is worth taking pains for. But || ceits, which are not always defensible—for instance the one 


d gay let us tell, in plain language, what sort of place Rockaway | 
ge of| %—for the benefit of those who are choosing a month’s re- | 


trary | sort for health or pleasure. | : 
Il the = ; E A crescent on her brow—a brow whose brightness 
ie The Pavilion of Rockaway is an immense Hotel whose | Darkened the crescent; and a neck and breast 


mm, all) Majestic portico forms the centre of a curving beach of two | On which young Love might rest 


. * . | 3s Wil Ss] . d shi 
‘rench® or three miles in the bend, on the southern shore of Long | ye sl the hiy’s show sian whiteness 


Island. From this portico, and from the windows of the Might dream in, and a knee 


in italics in the following beautiful description of Diana as 
she descended to Endymion :— 
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Round as a period ; while her white feet glancing 
Between her sandals shed a twilight light 
Athwart the purple night. 
Cycling her waist a zone, whose gems were dancing i 
With rainbow rays, pressed with a perfect grace, | 
Her bosom’s ivory space. | 





Now we know as well as any body what the * round of 
a period” is, and we have seen here and there a goddess’s 
knee, and we declare there is no manner or shape of like- | 
ness that justifies the comparison! With the exception of 
two or three cf these lapses away from nature, however, it | 
is a beautiful p»em—this “ Endymion”—and will read well | 
in avolume. By the way, let us wonder whether the sweet 
poetess by the same name is a sister of Mr. Hirst. 





| 


| 

New-Yerk is the Castaly—so acknowledged by the 
National Mugazine, of Philadelphia, which has put forth a | 
very sparkling number, with a page devoted to a New-York 
Editor, our sparkling friend ‘** Croton.” Crcton has a 
most industrious pir of eyes, item industricus ears, and | 
what he sees and hears, he puts duwn with great sprightli- 
ness and readableness. The National Magazine sparkles 
with him. 


We consider Niblo’s garden one of the chief ‘ broider- | 
ies” upon our woof of prcbation in this dirty planet, and if || 
there are to be offsets for good things enjoyed this side of 
Cuecytus, we expect to pay for Mitchell. Oh, thou pleasant 
Mitchell! And he to grow fat under the exercise of such a | 
wand of industrious enchantment! - What is the man made 
of, besides brains! 

We sat through the * Revoir oF THE Harem” a night or 
two ago, and saw all its funny sights, seriatim. The bal- 
let, as intended to be seen, was exccllent—for the time and 
material, indeed, quite wonderful. But we had our little 
pleasures, (not down in the bill,) and one of them was to 
see pretty Miss Taylor, the clever opera-singer, figuring as 

If that pretty actress be not ab- 
ultan within a year, we shall think 
She only wants 


an Odalisque danseuse! 
ducted, and suld to the S 
less of the enterprise of Salem privateers! 
to forget that she is Miss Taylor, indeed, to dance uncom. | 
monly well—the consciousness of her silk stuckings being | 
at present something of a damper to the necessary abun- || 
don. But, modesty and all, she is very charming in this 

ballet, and one wonders what Mitchell will make of her 

Korponay, too—the elegant Korponay—figuring as | 
That, truth to say, had for us a} 
entered into it with all his might, || 


} 


next! 
an Abyssinian eunuch! 
dash of displeasure! He 
it is true, and played the nigger with Jim Crow facility ; 
but the part, for him, was out of character, and we shall not | 
be content till he is dis-niggered by appearing once more in | 
the role of a gentleman. ‘The bath-scene was well ar- 
ranged, though the prettiest girls were not in the water— 
(pray why, Master Mitchell?) And the military evolutions 
of tie revolted ladies were very well done, and will be bet- 
little more practice, and the mending of| 
The town secm- 


ter done—with a 
that corporal’s stocking with a hole in it. 
ed pleased, we thought. 

We have not yet mentioned the premiére danseuse, Ma- 
demoiselle Desjardins, who did very well in the way of her 
vocation, but from whose feet have departed, with the boots 
she wore, the exquisite symmetry we admired at Simpson’s 
benefit, (vide an eloquent paragraph thereon!) Ah, ladies, 
you should wear boots! Here were two feet, in tightly san- 
dalled shoes, looking like two tied-up parcels from Beck’s, 
which, a night or two before, in brodequins bien faits, look- 
ed models of Arabian instep! Can boots do that? We, 
hereby excommunicate, from the church of true love, all 


= 


| 


‘life of fighting and making love? 


| bottom of them! 





“a 
husbands 3, fathers de guasdiona, w whe shall rebel g against thi 


| preference, by wife, ward or daughter, of Nunn’s boots a 
$3 50, over Middleton’s slippers at ten shillings. 
bellishment is worth the difference ! 


The em, 


We have received a very testy letter from some old gep,| 
tleman, requesting us to reform the gait of the New.Yor 
ladies. He manages to convey what peculiarity it jg that} 
offends his eye, but he is mistaken, as to the sloop. The! 
lady within stands straight enough! If he knows this, and | 
means covertly to attack the artificial pcrtion of the outline, 
we can tell him that he rashly invedes, not merely a caprice 


of fashion, (which in itself were formidable encugh,) by 


the most jealous symbol and citadel of femule dumination! | 


There are thousands of ladies who would resign canioges 
and satin without a sigh, but who would die by fire and fog. 
got rather than yield the right to mount on horseback in the 
masculine ding habit! is a Worn. 
out figure of speech, but dces anybody in his senses believe 
that the usurpation has not taken refuge in a new shape? 
Need we open our correspondent’s eyes any farther? What 
bird is the most pronounced and unequivocal type of martial 
and masculine bravery? 
in shape, air, and habits, from his female partner? 
bird lives up systematically to woman’s 


** Wearing the breeches” 


What 
sideal of a herc—a } 
Draw the outline from 1 


| the comb of a fighting-cock to the feather-tip of his bustle, 


and you have the eidolon of male carriage—and the cress. 
maker’s ne plus ultra! We warn off our correspondent! 

Our favorite place for bestowing our idleness of a ho 
afternoon, the spirit-cooling Alhambra, is treated like a 
“painted violet” 
Exquisite music there, of evenings! The proprietor will 
soon want more room, and we recommend to him to send 
to Araby for the “‘ enchanted tent” that expanded as wanted. 
He gives us indeed, (in the way of ices) ‘* the cream of the 
and his juleps—‘t some spell or periapv” is at the 
Great place, the Alhambra! 


cream,” 


We wonld inquire of * Clio” whether the Furies were 
ever treated with particular delicacy on account of their sex. 
Sapphira was “a lady,” but St. Peter has very indiscreetly 
mentioned that This 
“attack upon a lady” by the Apostle was inexcusable! 


she was struck dead for lying! 


Many thanks for the courteous letter of «Wm. W. C.” 


| We will give him a copy of the engraving he speaks of, 


| with great pleaggge. The “ plays” he wishes for are just out. 
e done” 
to deserve all the good-will shown us by Editors—but we 
are bountifully, most bountifully well-used. (We feel it the 
more perhaps, from having known what Sam Weller calls 
the “ wisy-wersy.”) We wish to say a word to our brother 
paragra’facturcrs. The postage on “ Pencillings” has pre- 
vented our sending it to many of those who would cther- 
wise have received it, 


We do not know what “ we or our fathers hay 


and we beg those who expected it 
and were disappointed, to charge their Icss to the atrocious 
exorbitancy of the Post-office exactions, or to send by pt 
vate hand for the copy at their service. They may charge 
to the same overpaid department the loss of the missing 
numbers of the Mrrror Lisrary, which do disappear and 


miscarry with a most unaccountable alacrity! We thank 


the Editorial corps bodily, and most gratefully, for their kind. 
ness to us, and beg them to acquit us of any slackness in 
our duty to them. 


' 


| 


What bird is the farthest remove, | 


by the addition of one more attraction. 
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